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When  I first  arrived  in  California  and  applied  for  a job  at  L.A.  City  College  back 
in  1989,  a clerk  handed  me  a piece  of  paper  with  an  oath  that  read:  “I  pledge  to 
defend  the  Constitution  against  all  enemies  foreign  and  domestic.  ” I couldn’t 
believe  my  eyes.  Didn’t  loyalty  oaths  go  out  with  the  McCarthy  era? 

“Do  I have  to  sign  this?”  I asked. 

“If  you  want  to  work  here,  you  do,”  replied  the  clerk. 

I re-read  the  oath  carefully.  It  said  that  I must  have  “no  mental  reservations” 
about  affirming  my  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  State.  A host  of  questions  crossed 
my  mind:  How  could  I,  as  a Quaker,  sign  an  oath  that  violated  the  core  of  my 
religious  beliefs?  How  could  any  teacher  who  revered  the  tradition  of  academic 
freedom  submit  to  being  a mere  functionary  of  the  State? 

Hot,  tired,  and  in  desperate  need  of  a job,  I swallowed  my  pride,  ignored  my 
conscience,  and  signed.  At  the  time,  it  seemed  as  if  I had  no  choice. 

I have  since  learned  that  there  are  alternatives.  Several  years  later,  I was  privi- 
leged to  meet  a Quaker  woman  by  the  name  of  Barbara  Elfbrandt  who  refused  to 
sign  a loyalty  oath  back  in  the  early  1960’s  when  she  was  hired  to  teach  social 
studies  at  a high  school  in  Arizona.  Her  story,  along  with  those  of  other  conscien- 
tious Friends  (and  friends  of  Friends),  appears  in  this  month’s  issue. 

Later,  when  I found  a supportive  community  among  California  Quakers,  I 
gained  confidence  and  refused  to  sign  the  oath.  The  first  time  I did  so,  I was 
extremely  nervous.  I assembled  material  that  I had  gathered  from  Quaker  sources 
explaining  the  religious  reasons  why  Quakers  have  traditionally  refused  to  sign 
such  oaths.  After  a day  or  two,  I was  called  into  the  office  of  the  dean  at  El 
Camino  College,  where  I was  teaching  at  the  time.  The  dean  and  I talked  at  length 
about  issues  of  conscience,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  I would  sign  an 
“affirmation”  (not  an  oath)  with  an  appended  statement  indicating  that  I support 
the  U.S.  Constitution  but  am  uncomfortable  with  the  phrase  “enemies  foreign  and 
domestic.”  I felt  a great  sense  of  relief,  as  if  once  again  I were  a whole  person, 
and  not  just  an  agent  of  the  state.  From  that  point  on,  I never  again  signed  another 
loyalty  oath  despite  being  hired  by  half  a dozen  different  colleges.  For  some  rea- 
son, I was  never  again  questioned  by  the  bureaucrats. 

Refusing  to  sign  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state  may  not  seem  like  a big  deal. 
But  following  the  dictates  of  one’s  conscience  in  seemingly  trivial  matters  can 
make  a difference.  In  the  early  18th  century,  the  Quaker  John  Woolman  became 
one  of  America’s  first  abolitionists  because  of  a seemingly  trivial  incident.  When 
Woolman  worked  as  a notary  public,  a property  owner  asked  him  to  notarize  a 
document  involving  a slave.  Woolman  felt  so  uncomfortable  conducting  this 
transaction  that  he  began  examining  his  conscience.  It  soon  became  clear  to  him 
that  slavery  was  immoral  and  un-Christian.  Woolman  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
opposing  slavery,  long  before  this  cause  became  fashionable.  By  1774,  he  con- 
vinced a gathering  of  Philadelphia  Quakers  to  issue  a unanimous  statement  af- 
firming that  it  is  immoral  to  own  slaves.  Because  of  John  Woolman’s  response  to 
a seemingly  trivial  incident,  Quakers  became  forerunners  and  leaders  of  the  aboli- 
tionist movement. 

This  is  an  important  lesson  that  I have  learned  from  Friends:  out  of  little  “stops 
in  the  mind”  unstoppable  movements  can  grow. 
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By  Barbara  Elfbrandt,  Pima  Meeting 

In  February  of  1961  my  husband  Vern 
and  I sat  in  the  gallery  of  the  Arizona  State 
House  of  Representatives  in  Phoenix 
listening  to  a debate  on  a bill  before  the 
House — a loyalty  oath,  part  of  a package 
of  legislative  proposals  which  included  a 
sedition  law  and  a resolution  for  an 
Arizona  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  Vern  and  I,  both  social  studies 
teachers  in  Tucson  public  schools,  and 
ironically  both  teaching  the  required  8th 
grade  curricula  in  U.S.  and  Arizona 
constitutions,  had  each  come  with  a group 
of  students  on  holiday  to  see  our  state 
government  in  action.  The  debate  that 
morning  centered  on  the  anger  that  several 
legislators  directed  at  three  leading 
Arizona  citizens — the  presidents  of  the 
two  state  universities  and  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star, 
Tucson’s  leading  morning  news- 
paper— for  raising  questions  critical  of  the 
proposed  loyalty  oath  legislation.  No 
legislator  rose  from  the  floor  to  defend 
them. 

Earlier  that  day,  wending  our  way  to  the 
House  chambers  through  a line  of  sup- 
porters of  the  bill  scheduled  for  debate,  we 
were  handed  flyers  by  picketers  who 
carried  posters  with  prominent  pictures  of 


a “minute  man”  complete  with  musket. 
The  printed  handout  named  a long  list  of 
active  “Communist  organizations”  that 
convinced  the  writers  of  the  necessity  for 
the  proposed  legislation.  I remember  the 
names  of  the  ACLU,  NAACP,  SNCC 
(Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating 
Committee),  CORE  (Congress  of  Racial 


During  those  five  years  I was 
allowed  to  continue  teaching 
in  the  public  schools,  but 
without  pay  until  I signed  the 
required  oath...Through 
those  years  we  were 
supported  by  the  hard  work 
of  a committee  of  supporters 
and  friends ... 

Equality)  and  SCLC. 

Though  unprepared  for  what  we 
witnessed  that  day  in  the  House,  Vern 
and  I were  aware  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  We  and  others  were  urging 
opposition  by  writing  letters  and 
contacting  legislators.  However,  on  the 
last  day  of  March,  an  amended  version  of 
the  Arizona  Communist  Control  Act  of 
1961  passed  the  legislature  and  was 


signed  by  the  governor  the  same  day  as 
emergency  legislation.  Within  ninety  days 
all  employees  of  the  state  and  its 
subdivisions  were  required  to  sign  the 
oath.  The  penalty  for  perjury  of  the  oath, 
as  well  as  being  found  guilty  of  sedition, 
was  a fine  of  $20,000  and/or  twenty  years 
in  prison. 

My  decision  to  challenge  this  law  began 
a five-year  journey  through  Arizona 
courts  and  twice  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
ending  with  a narrowly  won  decision 
(Elfbrandt  v.  Russell,  et  al)  that  declared 
Arizona’s  oath  in  violation  of  First 
Amendment  Principles  of  Freedom  of 
Association. 

Paragraph  E,  a 250-word  “gloss,”  or 
defining  paragraph,  designed  to  inform 
the  signer  what  had  been  agreed  to,  was 
the  offending  section.  It  contained  the 
requirement  that  one  did  not  belong  to  the 
Communist  Party  or  any  other  org- 
anizations having  as  one  of  its  purposes 
the  forceful  overthrow  of  the  U.S. 
government.  This  oath  is  still  required  of 
elected  public  officials,  but  in  1961  it  was 
also  required  of  public  school  teachers, 
university  professors,  and  social  workers. 
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(“Opposing  McCarthyism,  ” continued  from  p.  143) 

Although  declaring  these  affirmative  or 
hortatory  oaths  unenforceable  and  thus 
without  penalty,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  a later  decision  found  these  declaratory 
oaths  when  required  of  state  employees  to 
be  constitutional. 

During  those  five  years  I was  allowed  to 
continue  teaching  in  the  public  schools, 
but  without  pay  until  I signed  the  required 
oath.  Two  other  teachers  joined  me  that 
first  year  with  the  same  penalty.  The 
following  year,  Vern,  who  returned  to 
teaching  after  a leave  of  absence,  worked 
without  pay.  Through  those  years  we  were 
supported  by  the  hard  work  of  a committee 
of  supporters  and  friends  who  not  only 
raised  money  but  also  sustained  us  in  a 
myriad  of  unforeseen  ways  that  such  an 
effort  requires.  Pima  Monthly  Meeting, 
then  barely  a year  old,  helped  with  weekly 
donations  through  all  those  years  and 
appointed  a clearness  committee  that  Vern 
and  I could  turn  to  when  needed.  Though 
the  chances  of  winning  didn’t  look 
reassuring  in  the  early  years,  our  lawyer, 


W.  Edward  Morgan,  took  on  the  case 
with  no  promise  of  receiving  either  a fee 
or  even  expenses.  In  these  responses  we 
found  evidence  of  deep  and  abiding  good 
will  and  common  sense  among 
Americans.  Through  the  years,  we  were 
fortunate  to  experience  numerous  acts  of 
kindness  and  thoughtfulness. 

On  our  arrival  to  Arizona  in  the  1950’s, 
Vern  and  I joined  a local  and  statewide 
effort  to  secure  the  right  for  all  people  to 
be  served  in  public  places — hotels, 
motels,  lunch  counters,  and  restaurants. 
Though  by  the  early  1960’s  the  business 
community  for  the  most  part  supported 
voluntary  efforts  to  do  this,  at  least  in 
Tucson,  the  state  legislature  remained 
unmoved  by  any  effort  to  change  public 
policy.  We  were  also  active  in  marches 
and  vigils  of  a local  peace  movement 
protesting  nuclear  weapons  and  the  Titan 
missiles  that  encircled  Tucson.  The  rush 
to  extract  promises  of  loyalty  was,  I felt, 
intended  to  intimidate  dissenters  and 
ordinary  citizens  supporting  or  working 
for  social  change.  The  loyalty  oath  was 


eventually  dropped  from  Arizona’s  statute 
books  and  the  drive  to  pass  new  loyalty 
oaths  died  with  the  Supreme  Court  ruling. 
Friends’  witness  on  oaths  through  the 
centuries  spoke  so  clearly  and  directly  to 
these  concerns  that  we  were  sustained  by  a 
spiritual  reservoir  that  provided  us  with 
both  inspiration  and  strength  during 
difficult  times.  □ 

[ Barbara  Elbrandt  subsequently  quit 
teaching  to  earn  her  law  degree  at  the 
University  of  Arizona.  She  was  in  private 
practice  for  several  years  in  Tucson 
specializing  in  draft,  military,  and 
veterans  ’ law. 

In  1981  she  became  program  director 
for  the  Arizona  program  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  In  1988  she 
was  legal  consultant  for  AFSC’s 
constitutional  challenge  to  the  employer 
sanctions  provisions  of  the  1986 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act. 

From  1989-93,  she  served  as  Associate 
Representative  of  the  Quaker  United 
Nations  Office  in  New  York  and  is 
currently  teaching  history  and  political 
science  at  Pima  Community  College  in 
Tucson. — Editor ] 


Regarding  Oaths  and  Pledges 
In  Political  Ceremonies 


by  William  Durland 
Lamb’s  Community,  Trinidad,  CO 

I became  a Quaker  in  1980  because  I 
am  a Christian — not  to  shed  the  real  truths 
of  the  catholic  (universal)  way  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  to  activate  and  empower  the 
more  ancient  testimonies  of  earliest  Chris- 
tianity which  are  not  always  practiced  by 
Christians  today.  In  November,  1995,  I 
was  elected  to  the  city  council  of  my  home 
town.  In  order  to  offer  myself  as  a public 
servant  in  the  city  of  Trinidad,  (historically 
named  El  Corazon  de  Trinidad — the  heart 
of  the  Trinity)  Colorado,  I would  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  an  “oath-taking  cer- 
emony” in  January  1996,  and  regular 
“pledges”  of  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  throughout  my  four  year 
term.  Moreover,  my  public  associ- 
ates— the  council  members,  the  city  attor- 
ney, the  clerk,  and  the  manager,  the  mayor, 
the  Colorado  district  judge  who  would 
give  the  oath — are  all  my  friends.  In  the 
course  of  the  political  campaign  our  per- 


sonal religious  preferences  never  arose. 
So,  it  was  with  some  trepidation  that  I was 
called  to  live  up  to  my  religious  scruples, 
for  they  knew  nothing  of  them.  Most  of 
these  public  friends  are  Roman  Catholic  in 
a city  and  county  of  90%  such.  There  are 
only  four  Quaker  members  and  two  atten- 
dee which  comprise  our  Worship  Group, 
under  the  care  of  the  Albuquerque 
Monthly  Meeting. 

So  the  problem  was  this:  since  their  birth 
in  1650’s  England,  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  practiced  faithfully  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  not  to  take  oaths  or  give  vows  or 
swear  at  all.  The  saying  of  Jesus  is  found 
in  the  Gospels:  “Again,  you  have  heard 
that  it  was  said  to  those  of  ancient  times, 
‘You  shall  not  swear  falsely,  but  carry  out 
the  vows  you  have  made  to  the  Lord.’  But 
I say  to  you,  Do  not  swear  at  all,  either  by 
heaven,  for  it  is  the  throne  of  God,  or  by 
the  earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool,  or  by 
Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  city  of  the  great 
King.  And  do  not  swear  by  your  head,  for 
you  cannot  make  one  hair  white  or  black. 
Let  your  word  be  ‘Yes,  Yes’  or  ‘No,  No’; 


Bill  Durland 


anything  more  than  this  comes  from  the 
evil  one”  (Matthew:  5,  33-37). 

This  teaching  is  repeated  in  the  Epistle 
of  James:  “But  above  all,  my  brothers  and 
sisters,  do  not  swear,  either  by  heaven  or 
by  earth,  or  with  any  other  oath,  but  let 
your  yes  be  yes  and  your  no  be  no,  that 
you  may  not  fall  under  condemnation” 
(5:12).  ' 

The  Greek  word  of  the  earliest  Bibles  is 
opwETe — to  swear,  to  affirm  (confirm) 
by  an  oath.  The  absolute  prohibition  of 
swearing  is  followed  in  Matthew  5:  34-36 
by  four  statements  which  set  aside  any 
misunderstanding. 

Jesus  excludes  the  Israelite  practice  of 
avoiding  the  name  of  God  because  of  its 
sanctity  by  substituting  equivalents.  Jesus 
(“Oaths  and  Pledges,  ” continued  on  page  145) 
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("Oaths  and  Pledges,  ” continued  from  page  144) 

then  adds  to  the  prohibition  a further 
command  when  he  replaces  swearing  by  a 
simple  YES  or  NO;  all  oaths  are  ruled 
out.  ( Theological  Dictionary’  of  the  New 
Testament  [Greek],  Vol.  V,  1973,  pp. 
180-181.) 

Quakers  also  follow  other  admonitions 
of  Christ  to  live  a life  of  simplicity  and  to 
abjure  rituals  and  ceremonies  similar  to 
oath-taking  that,  without  words,  symbol- 
ize an  oath,  vow,  or  pledge.  In  other 
words,  our  yes  or  no,  followed  by  our 
acts,  is  enough  to  assure  our  integrity. 
Therefore,  placing  one’s  hands  in  a cer- 
tain position  on  the  chest  or  in  front  of  the 
face  (a  salute)  and  then  pledging  to  an 
inanimate  object  (the  cloth  of  the  flag)  is 
considered  a poor  substitute  for  the  truth 
and  the  witness  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity. Many  Quakers  went  to  jail  for  failure 
to  take  an  oath  or  to  perform  the  neces- 
sary social  symbols  in  vogue  in  17th  cen- 
tury England  such  as  bowing  and  address- 
ing people  according  to  their  status  in  so- 
ciety. 

But  this  is  20th  century  America  and  I 
was  asked  to  swear  or  affirm  that  I “will 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  this  (city)  Charter  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  city  and  will  faithfully  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  office.”  (Colo. 
Statute  24-12-102,  105;  Charter,  City  of 
Trinidad  5.15)  Further,  before  each  ses- 
sion of  the  public  meetings  of  the  city 
council,  I am  asked  to  “pledge  allegiance 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  to  the  republic  for  which  it  stands, 
one  nation,  under  God,  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  all.”  I am  expected 
to  turn  with  the  other  council  members 
and  face  the  flag,  place  my  hand  over  my 
heart  and  repeat  the  words,  although  I 
find  nowhere  in  the  Colorado  Revised 
Statutes  where  I am  obligated  to  do  that. 
There  are  several  problems  of  conscience 
in  making  these  statements  and  exhibiting 
these  physical  motions,  beyond  those 
which  I have  previously  mentioned.  Can 
we  be  called,  regardless  of  what  words  we 
use,  to  promise  with  absolute  certainty 
that  we  will  fulfill  in  the  future  our  pre- 
sent expectations?  No.  That  would  be 
presumptuous.  I believe  that  only  God 
knows  the  future  with  certainty,  and  we 
should  not  swear  or  even  affirm  the  fu- 
ture. The  best  we  can  do,  as  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  proclaimed,  is  to  express  our  inten- 


tion and  our  hope  to  live  up  to  our  beliefs 
to  our  best  ability. 

The  oath  of  office  is  qualified  by  the 
right  to  affirm,  an  innovation  of  Quakers 
“adopted  by  the  states”  to  replace  the 
oath,  and  I relied  on  that  approach  for  the 
“swearing  in”  although,  in  substance,  af- 
firmation is  little  different  from  an  oath. 
I am  still  asked  to  state  my  support  and 
predict  the  certainty  of  my  future  faithful 
performance.  I made  the  affirmation  with 
the  understanding  that  I was  asked  simply 
to  do  my  best. 

I have  faithfully  been  true  to  these  con- 
stitutions according  to  my  conscience  in 
every  office  I have  held  and  I look  for- 
ward to  continuing  that  way  in  the  future 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  understand- 
ing. As  to  the  pledge,  which  only  carries 
a present  force,  the  language  not  requir- 
ing a future  promise,  my  problem  is  that 
it  is  given,  not  only  to  my  country,  but 
also  to  its  symbol,  the  flag,  an  inanimate 

I have  been  accepted  for  who  I 
am  and  no  judgments  or 
condemnations  have  come  my 
way  as  was  the  case  with  the 
earliest  Quakers  and  Christians 
with  whom  I unite.  It  is  a small 
witness...giving  example  to  who 
we  are  as  Quakers  and 
respecting  the  deep  meaning  of 
authentic  Christianity. 

piece  of  cloth.  I am  asked  again  to  per- 
form certain  uniform  movements — turn- 
ing to  face  the  object  and  placing  my 
right  hand  in  a symbolically  fixed  posi- 
tion. 

The  truth  of  my  convictions  is  not  in 
these  artificial  requirements  but  in  my 
“yes”  and  in  my  actions,  past  and  present. 
I respect  and  prefer,  over  all  other  forms 
of  political  government,  this  republic, 
which  has  not  yet  perfectly  fulfilled  its 
own  pledge  of  liberty  and  justice  for  all 
under  God,  yet  continues  to  make  efforts 
to  do  so.  Further,  I prefer  this  republic  to 
remain  federal,  a national  union,  based 
on  the  social  contract  of  democracy  and 
constitutionalism,  over  against  the  forces 
presently  being  leveled  against  it  by  mili- 
tias, confederalists,  far  right  vigilantes, 
and  multi-national  corporations. 

As  the  swearing-in  day  approached,  I 
wrote  my  associates  a short  letter  ex- 


pressing the  above  thoughts,  and  asked 
them  to  afford  me  a measure  of  their  own 
generosity,  compassion,  and  trust  when  I, 
true  to  my  religious  and  political  convic- 
tions, will  not  pledge  “to  the  flag”  but  re- 
main silent  and  make  my  pledge  only  to 
“the  republic”  and  do  not  affix  my  right 
hand  to  my  breast. 

What  I am  called  to  do  by  my  con- 
stituents who  elected  me  is  to  unite  with  the 
members  of  the  city  council  in  representa- 
tive community,  deliberating  over  the  more 
serious  undertakings  of  municipal  govern- 
ment and  to  faithfully  and  justly  legislate 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  citizens  of  our 
historic  city.  This  I will  do  wholeheartedly. 
It  is  now  a year  later  and  I believe  I have 
been  faithful  to  these  convictions. 

Every  two  weeks,  the  pledge  to  the  flag 
takes  place.  Without  placing  my  hand  in 
the  symbolic  position,  I join  with  my  col- 
leagues and  everyone  else  in  the  council 
meeting  room  who  look  towards  the  flag.  I 
choose  to  say  a simpler  verse  than  theirs: 
“...to  the  Republic  ...  one  nation,  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all.” 

I have  been  accepted  for  who  I am  and  no 
judgments  or  condemnations  have  come 
my  way  as  was  the  case  with  the  earliest 
Quakers  and  Christians  with  whom  I unite. 
It  is  a small  witness  today  and  the  risk  and 
trepidation  which  characterized  its  initia- 
tion for  me  has  not  proved  injurious,  but 
instead  rather  joyous  in  publicly  giving  ex- 
ample to  who  we  are  as  Quakers  and  re- 
specting the  deep  meaning  of  authentic 
Christianity. 

While  we  live  in  this  kingdom  some  ad- 
justments must  be  made  in  balancing  our 
call  to  witness  with  our  call  to  love  our 
neighbor  and  to  bring  justice  and  mercy  to 
our  society.  It  is  not  always  a comfortable 
journey  to  undertake,  but  over  the  past  year 
the  members  of  the  city  council  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Trinidad  have  made  it  a “friendly 
experience.”  □ 

[Bill  Durland  is  former  co-clerk  of  Inter- 
mountain Yearly  Meeting,  a member  of  the 
Friends  World  Committee  on  Consultation. 
His  career  includes  being  a teacher  at  Peti- 
dle  Hill  from  1985-88,  a peace  activist,  a 
biblical  theologian,  a constitutional 
lawyer,  and  author  of  several  works,  in- 
cluding The  Apocalyptic  Witness  (Pendle 
Hill  Pamphlet  #19). 
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“Let  Your  Yes  Be  Yes  and  Your  No,  No”: 
Living  By  A Single  Standard  of  Truth 


By  Rob  Roy  Woodman 
Davis  Meeting 

In  August,  1996,  I got  the  perfect  job 
for  me.  I was  hired  as  professor  of  behav- 
ioral sciences  in  a family  practice  resi- 
dency program  affiliated  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  in  Davis.  To  be  an  em- 
ployee of  the  University  of  California,  I 
am  required  to  sign  an  Oath  of  Allegiance. 
I refused  to  sign  it  and  to  date  the  issue  re- 
mains unresolved.  My  objections  to  sign- 
ing the  oath  are  principally  spiritual. 

I am  asked  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  California. 
The  fact  is  that  my  only  allegiance  is  to 
God.  This  is  a basic  tenet  of  my  religion. 
As  fine  as  it  is,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  filled  with  the  influence  of 
Quakers,  is  still  crafted  by  humans.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  state  that  my  allegiance 
does  not  rest  in  something  so  beautiful,  so 
full  of  optimism.  Yet,  when  I consider  if  I 
would  put  my  allegiance  in  something  hu- 
man made  or  something  eternal,  it  is  in  the 
latter.  I must  remain  open  to  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  reveal  truth  that 
transcends  what  is  in  the  Constitution.  Our 
charge,  as  Quakers,  has  always  been  to 
help  in  the  creation  of  a better  world.  Our 
guide  to  the  practice  of  our  faith,  under  the 
heading  of  Civic  Responsibility  reminds 
us,  “We  value  the  part  we  have  in  shaping 
the  laws  of  our  country.  It  is  our  task  to 
see  that  these  laws  serve  God’s  purposes. 
Our  aim  is  the  building  of  a social  order 
which  works  toward  the  kingdom  of  God. 
We  affirm  our  unchanging  conviction  that 
our  first  allegiance  is  to  God,  and  if  this 
conflicts  with  any  compulsion  of  the  state, 
we  serve  our  country  best  by  remaining 
true  to  our  higher  loyalty.” 

Quakers  have  always  sought  to  find  a 
deeper  truth,  one  beyond  the  apparent.  We 
know  from  experience  that  one  does  not 
find  the  truth  beyond  the  apparent  if  one 
does  not  adhere  to  a single  standard  of 
truth.  George  Fox  quoted  the  Bible  when 
he  admonished  Friends  not  to  swear,  “Let 
your  yes  be  yes  and  your  no  be  no.”  As 
simple  as  that.  When  asked  to  testify  as  an 
expert  witness,  I have  been  told  to  raise  my 
right  hand  and  swear.  Because  it  violates 
my  religious  convictions,  I tell  the  court 


that  I am  a Quaker  and  do  not  swear;  that 
I have  a single  standard  of  truth  that  does 
not  alter  because  I am  on  a witness  stand. 
The  court  has  always  accepted  this.  The 
great  Quaker  spokesperson  and  social  ex- 
perimenter William  Penn  said,  “People 
swear  to  the  end  they  may  speak  the  truth, 
Christ  would  have  them  speak  the  truth  to 
the  end  they  might  not  swear.”  Since  the 
early  eighteenth  century,  English  com- 
mon law  has  made  a religious  exception 
to  oath  taking.  Mumbling  “I  do,”  repeat- 


I am  in  a position  to  take  the 
question  of  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance  with  a sense  of 
humor.  Yet  I do  not  take  this 
requirement  lightly.  I have 
been  led  to  examine  my 
conscience  and  motives  very 
carefully.  As  I talked  to  many 
people  about  taking  the  oath, 
few  of  whom  agree  with  me,  I 
have  felt  my  convictions 
deepening.  Now  my  beliefs  are 
not  just  theories  but  something 
that  affects  my  life  profoundly. 
This  is  one  of  those  times  when 
the  need  for  a spiritual 
community  is  obvious  to  me.  It 
is  because  of  some  few,  both 
distant  and  near,  who  have 
been  able  to  join  me  in  seeking 
the  truth  of  my  leading  that  I 
continue  to  be  an  objector  of 
conscience. 

ing  words,  or  a signature  on  a form  do  not 
assure  truth  or  allegiance.  Only  one’s  ac- 
tions do. 

Quakers  are  no  stranger  to  oaths  such 
as  this  one.  Such  oaths,  in  our  experi- 
ence, have  been  used  to  root  out  those 
who  are  disloyal.  They  were  used  as  an 
excuse  for  sending  early  Friends  to  jail, 
confiscating  their  property  and  killing 
them.  In  mid-seventeenth  century  Eng- 
land, every  person  was  required  to  sign  an 
oath  to  the  Church  of  England,  an  oath 
that  they  were  not  papists,  an  oath  of  loy- 


alty to  Cromwell  and  at  another  time,  an 
oath  of  loyalty  to  the  crown.  Friends  re- 
fused them  all.  Though  historical  prece- 
dence alone  is  not  adequate  reason  to 
refuse  this  oath  now,  the  reasoning  for  not 
taking  oaths  is  still  sound.  It  was  because  of 
the  burden  of  oaths  such  as  this  that  some 
of  the  first  English  settlers  came  to  this 
continent — not  only  for  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, but  also  for  freedom  from  the  burden 
of  oaths  placed  upon  religious  people. 

In  Barnette,  319  U.S.  at  633,  Justice 
Black  wrote: 

“Words  uttered  under  coercion  are  proof 
of  loyalty  to  nothing  but  self-interest.  Love 
of  country  must  spring  from  willing  hearts 
and  free  minds,  inspired  by  a fair  adminis- 
tration of  wise  laws  enacted  by  the  people’s 
elected  representatives  within  the  bounds 
of  express  constitutional  prohibi- 
tions....The  ceremonial,  when  enforced 
against  the  conscientious  objectors,  more 
likely  to  defeat  than  to  serve  its  high  pur- 
pose, is  a handy  implement  for  disguised 
religious  persecution.” 

Because  this  oath  places  a burden  upon 
religion,  it  must  pass  the  strictest  legal  test 
of  “a  compelling  state  interest.”  In  no  case 
has  any  employer  been  able  to  prove  a 
compelling  state  interest  in  employees  tak- 
ing this  oath.  In  his  decision  in  Bessard  v. 
the  State  of  California,  U.S.  District  Judge 
William  B.  Shubb  stated, 

“The  court  seriously  questions  whether  an 
oath  in  any  form  can  achieve  employee  loy- 
alty. The  Supreme  Court  has  observed  that 
‘a  person  gets  from  a symbol  the  meaning 
he  puts  into  it,  and  what  is  one  man’s  com- 
fort and  inspiration  is  another’s  jest  and 
scorn.’” 

This  oath  violates  the  First  Amendment 
right  to  freedom  of  speech,  but  in  a strange 
way.  Rather  than  inhibiting  speech,  it 
forces  speech.  If  one  refuses  to  be  forced 
to  take  the  oath,  employment  is  withdrawn. 
But  if  one  objects  to  being  forced  to  so 
speak,  but  does  so  anyway,  it  violates  the 
part  of  the  oath  that  says,  “I  take  this  oath 
freely  without  reservations  of  mind.” 

This  oath  is  contrary  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  Title  VII,  which  requires  that 
employers  make  reasonable  accommoda- 
tions to  a worker’s  civil  rights,  including 
religious  conscience.  It  has  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  one’s  ability  to  do  a job,  and  yet 
(“A  Single  Standard  of  Truth,  ” continued  on  p.  147) 
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(“A  Single  Standard  of  Truth,  ” cont.  from  p.  146) 
it  is  a single  criterion  for  exclusion  from 
employment.  This  is  not  right  and  may  vi- 
olate the  state  labor  code.  It  violates  the 
1993  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act 
which  relieves  religions  from  being  bur- 
dened by  the  government. 

This  oath  comes  from  a shameful  time  in 
our  history.  In  the  nationalism  of  the 
1920’s  and  1930’s  arose  such  things  as  the 
empty  ritual  of  pledging  allegiance  to  the 
flag.  Teachers  were  forced  to  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  assure  that  they  would 
teach  proper  nationalistic  values  to  school 
children.  These  are  the  same  forces  at  play 
that  resulted  in  Nazi  Germany.  Right  after 
World  War  II,  the  oath  was  used  again. 
Out  of  fear,  witch  hunts  were  carried  out, 
following  the  example  of  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy,  to  root  out  communists.  Inno- 
cent people  were  labeled  as  traitors.  Peo- 
ple’s lives  were  ruined  and  some  were  im- 
prisoned even  though  they  had  done  noth- 
ing wrong.  The  oath  served  no  legitimate 
purpose  then,  and  it  serves  no  legitimate 
purpose  now.  By  signing  this  oath,  I would 
collude  in  the  continuation  of  this  shame- 


ful and  illegitimate  process. 

As  for  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
California,  who  knows  what  it  is?  I cer- 
tainly have  not  read  it.  I know  that  a 
good  deal  of  it  has  to  do  with  early  land 
grants.  I also  know  that  it  is  easily 
changed.  Some  of  the  changes  are  things 
that  I could  not  support.  There  have  been 
attempts  to  use  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  do  all  sorts  of  things  that  violate 
people’s  freedoms.  How  can  one  swear 
allegiance  to  shifting  ground?  One  can- 
not swear  and  unswear. 

In  1923  New  York  Governor  Alfred  E. 
Smith  led  the  repeal  of  a loyalty  oath  re- 
quired of  teachers  he  had  previously  ve- 
toed. He  said,  “The  test  established  is 
not  what  the  teacher  teaches  but  what  the 
teacher  believes...  If  this  law  had  been  in 
force  prior  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  op- 
position to  that  institution  which  was  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  and  its  laws, 
would  have  been  just  cause  for  the  dis- 
qualification of  a teacher. ...The  bill  un- 
justly discriminates  against  teachers  as  a 
class.  It  deprives  teachers  of  their  right  to 
freedom  of  thought;  it  limits  the  teaching 


staff  of  the  public  schools  to  those  only 
who  lack  the  courage  of  the  mind  to  exer- 
cise their  legal  right  to  just  criticism  of  the 
existing  institution.” 

The  oath  required  that  teachers  defend 
the  Constitution  against  “enemies  foreign 
and  domestic.”  As  a combat  veteran,  I am 
in  a particular  position  to  reflect  upon  the 
notion  of  defending  the  Constitution 
against  “enemies.”  My  present  religious 
convictions  do  not  include  the  concept  of 
enemies.  My  experience  in  war  has  in- 
formed me  of  the  uselessness  and  destruc- 
tiveness of  such  notions.  Rather,  my  life 
is  about  peace  and  reconciliation.  I in- 
tend to  embrace  each  person,  no  matter 
from  what  origins  or  of  what  belief,  with 
love  as  my  kin.  I intend  to  live  in  such 
grace  that  takes  away  all  occasion  of  war. 
For  this  reason,  I cannot  in  good  con- 
science sign  this  oath.  □ 

[Rob  Roy  Woodman  serves  as  co-clerk  of 
the  Sexual  Minorities  Subcomittee  at 
PYM  and  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Friends 
Bulletin.] 


Methodist  Pastor  Resists  Oath  Requirement 
With  A Little  Help  From  Friends 


[Julie  Ralls,  a Quaker  physician  who  re- 
sisted signing  a loyalty  oath  when  she  was 
hired  by  Riverside  General  Hospital,  sent 
the  following  article  by  a Methodist  pastor 
who  was  helped  by  Friends  in  his  efforts  to 
remain  true  to  his  conscience.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1995,  H.A.  (Bud)  Tillinghast,  pastor 
of  the  First  United  Methodist  Church  of 
Eureka,  was  hired  to  teach  a religion  class 
at  Humboldt  State  University.  When  he  re- 
fused to  sign  a loyalty  oath,  he  was  denied 
a job.  Here’s  his  story  in  his  own 
words.  — Editor.  ] 

After  my  dismissal,  a member  of  the 
philosophy  department  [at  Humboldt  State 
University]  circulated  a letter  of  support 
which  resulted  in  a resolution  from  the  uni- 
versity’s Academic  Senate  declaring  the 
oath  to  be  “inconsistent  with  basic  princi- 
ples of  religious  and  academic  freedom.” 

A letter  by  the  department  chair  [of  Reli- 
gious Studies]  was  also  sent  to  the  Dean, 
which  includes  this  statement: 

“In  Christianity  and  Judaism,  as  well  as 
in  many  faiths  and  creeds,  such  ‘true  faith 
and  allegiance’  (as  asked  for  by  the  oath) 


can  only  rightly  be  given  to  God  (or  some 
other  higher  power)  and  can  never  be 
given  ‘freely,  without  any  mental  reserva- 
tion’ to  any  human  institution.. ..We  in  the 
Religious  Studies  Department  (unanim- 
ously and  without  reservation)  support 
Bud’s  refusal  to  sign  the  oath....” 

The  local  Society  of  Friends  also  devel- 
oped a statement  of  support.  One  ser- 
rendipitous  result  of  that  was  in  putting 
me  in  contact  with  a “Weighty  Friend” 
visiting  them  when  they  discussed  the 
statement.  His  name  is  Robert  Vogel,  who 
in  the  case  of  Vogel  v.  Los  Angeles 
County  brought  about  the  demise  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  1950  oath. 

In  a subsequent  phone  conversation, 
Vogel  indicated  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  is  appropriate  in  my  issue.  Its  Ti- 
tle VII,  which  establishes  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Commission,  re- 
quires employers  to  make  a “reasonable 
accommodation”  to  a worker’s  civil 
rights,  including  religious  conscience.  He 
mailed  me  a “Determination”  from  1989 
in  which  a Dr.  Julie  Ralls  charges  that 
Riverside  General  Hospital  discriminated 
against  her  by  requiring  her  to  sign  the 


California  Oath  against  her  religious  con- 
science. The  Commission  decided  in  her 
favor. 

I was  dismissed  by  Humboldt  State  be- 
cause they  wanted  me  to  be  in  compliance 
with  a state  law.  But  it  appears  that  in  forc- 
ing me  to  comply  with  the  state  law  they 
are  in  violation  of  not  one,  but  two.  Federal 
laws. 

The  political  climate  has  changed  from 
the  1950’s.  My  dismissal  led  the  TV  news 
locally.  The  controversy  has  generated 
phone  calls,  letters,  letters  to  the  editor.  I 
was  pleasantly  surprised  to  have  almost 
unanimously  supportive  responses. 

Many  people  have  been  hurt  by  this  idol- 
atrous, repressive,  unconstitutional,  unnec- 
essary oath.  I have  students  who  ask  us  to 
fight  and  remove  this  oath  so  they  are  not 
denied  employment  because  of  it.  The  oath 
was  born  in  the  McCarthy  era.  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy was  laid  to  rest  decades  ago.  It  is 
time  to  bury  his  legacy.  □ 

[Reprinted  from  Sequoia,  Winter  1996. 
Bud  is  now  retired  and  lives  at  520  Del 
Norte  St.,  Eureka,  CA  95501.  E-mail  at 
hat@northcoast.com ] 
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By  Mary  Anne  Patterson 
(friendol@aol.com) 
Claremont  Meeting 


These  are  a few  more  of  the  amazingly 
diverse  Quaker  resources  available  on  the 
World  Wide  Web.  All  of  these  sites  will 
expose  you  to  other  Quaker  resources,  and 
resources  of  interest  to  Friends.  Be  sure  to 
notify  the  Quaker  clearinghouse  pages  de- 
scribed above  if  you  publish  a page  your- 
self. 

The  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
http://www.quaker.org/ 

A must-see  site;  this  emphatically  inclu- 
sive page  reflects  the  broad  microcosm  of 
contemporary  Quakerism.  There  are  links 
to  essays  and  other  Quaker  resources, 
Friends  organizations,  Meetings,  histori- 
cal and  contemporary  writings  and 
archives,  Young  Friends,  individual 
Friends  and  Friends’  businesses’  pages, 
and  mailing  lists  and  newsgroups.  There 
are  also  links  to  non-Friend  “Quaker” 
sites,  such  as  Quaker  Oats... 


Quaker  Resources  on  the  Internet 
http://www.quaker.org/sylvie.html 

This  page  is  a wonderful  resource  for 
those  wanting  to  interact  with  other 
Friends  especially  through  e-mail  lists.  It 
has  no  graphics  and  not  many  links  to 
other  sites;  just  plain  descriptions,  defini- 
tions and  instructions  for  joining  Friends 
newsgroups,  usegroups,  (on-line)  confer- 
ences, or  for  using  File  Transfer  Protocol 
sites  to  download  files. 

Friends'  Committee  on  Legislation 
http://www.clark.net/pub/fcnl/ 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
http://www.afsc.org/ 

These  are  the  most  obviously  profes- 
sionally prepared  web  sites  among  those 
discussed  in  this  article.  For  FCNL,  a 
table  rather  than  a bulleted  list  offers  you 


links  to  further  information.  The  AFSC 
site  has  graphics  and  logos  for  links.  You 
can  get  information  on  FCNL  and  AFSC 
priorities  at  these  sites,  and  from  FCNL’s 
Friendly  Connections,  links  to  organiza- 
tions with  which  FCNL  is  working.  These 
sites  may  be  F/friendly,  but  are  also  appro- 
priately business-like. 

Pendle  Hill 

http://www.quaker.org/pendle-hill 

Really  a nice  site,  offering  not  only  pro- 
gram schedules,  but  also  reports  from  con- 
ferences and  roundtables,  and  lectures, 
which  I doubt  are  available  in  any  other 
published  form. 

Quaker  Universalist  Fellowship 
http://www.quaker.org/quf/ 

Essays,  an  annotated  bibliography,  and 
opportunities  for  networking. 


[Friends  Bulletin  will  have  its  first  Web- 
site within  the  next  few  weeks.  More  about 
it  will  be  announced  in  our  next  issue. 
Your  comments  and  suggestions  for  this 
column  are  most  welcome.  — Editor.] 


Call  To  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  1997:  “Silence,  Voice,  Story” 


Ann  Stever,  Presiding  Clerk 

Welcome  to  the  25th  Annual  Session  of 
North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  to  be  held- 
July  17  - 20,  1997  at  Gonzaga  University 
in  Spokane,  Washington.  We  look  for- 
ward to  gathering  in  the  Light,  to  deepen- 
ing our  relationships  with  our  community 
and  with  God.  Annual  Session  brings  us 
spiritual  growth,  challenge,  fellowship  and 
fun.  We  treasure  the  opportunity  to  take 
time  out  of  our  busy  daily  schedules  to  fo- 
cus on  our  lives  as  Friends. 

Paul  and  Margie  Lacey  will  be  our 
Friends-in-Residence.  Paul  teaches  En- 
glish at  Earlham  College  and  Margie  is  a 
writer,  having  had  a lot  of  stories,  poetry 
and  essays  published  as  well  as  a book, 
Silent  Friends:  a Quaker  Quilt.  Paul  will 
speak  to  us  about  silence,  voice  and  story; 
what  are  the  kinds  of  silence,  how  do  we 
use  and  misuse  it;  what  voices  do  we  hear 
in  the  silence  and  how  do  we  discern  what 
is  authentic;  what  are  the  stories  that  shape 


us  and  what  story  do  we  tell  with  our 
lives? 

What  a wonderful  theme  for  this,  our 
25th  annual  session.  Let  us  celebrate  our 
own  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  story. 
We  have  with  us  many  who  started  the 
NPYM  story,  who  listened  in  the  silence 
to  find  the  voice  to  express  what  is  special 
about  the  community  of  unprogrammed 
Friends  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  We  will 
surround  our  Plenary  space  with  a large 
NPYM  time-line  on  which  you  may  add 
your  special  memories.  Please  bring  any 
momentos  you  would  also  like  to  share. 
We  hope  that  Community  Night  will  in- 
clude skits  incorporating  our  history 
and/or  future.  Special  anniversaries  mark 
a timeto  celebrate  the  past,  but,  even  more 
importantly,  to  look  at  the  present  andfu- 
ture.  What  have  we  learned  from  our 
past?  Are  there  new  voices  we  should- 
hear?  What  will  be  the  focus  for  the  next 
chapter  in  the  NPYM  story? 

We  will  consider  two  concerns  which 


have  been  seasoned  for  over  a year.  One 
concern  is  about  legalizing  same  gender 
marriage;  the  other  is  about  Friends  rela- 
tion with  creation.  I ask  that  Friends  come 
prepared  in  heart  and  mind,  so  that  we 
may,  in  the  silence  of  worship,  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  Spirit  in  ourselves  and  each 
other  and  discern  together  what  we  are 
called  to  say  and  do. 

Gonzaga  University  is  a new  location  for 
us.  Your  Annual  Session  Planning  Com- 
mittee has  met  there  and  thinks  it  will  work 
well.  Costs  should  be  lower  than  at  Ever- 
green. Spokane  is  very  near  the  mountains 
of  North  Idaho,  and  should  be  pleasantly 
warm  rather  than  super  hot.  Friends  are 
encouraged  to  explore  the  areas  around 
Spokane. 

So,  again,  welcome  to  NPYM’s  25th  an- 
nual session.  Let  us  come  together,  as  our 
mission  statement  says,  “to  strengthen  and 
support  one  another  in  a common  search 
for  Truth  and  Light.”  □ 
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Mysticism  and  Evolution 


Jean  Roberts,  Eastside  Meeting 


Mary  Lou  Goertzen,  “Conversation  of  Flowers  " 


The  importance  of  mystical  experience 
lies  not  only  in  its  meaning  for  the  indi- 
vidual, but  also  in  its  implication  for  hu- 
manity. Is  it  possible  that  mystical  experi- 
ences throughout  the  ages  point  to  the  po- 
tential of  human  consciousness  and  its 
evolutionary  path?  If  this  is  so,  then  we 
have  a wealth  of  information  in  our  own 
Quaker  history  just  waiting  to  be  exam- 
ined from  that  perspective.  Since  the 
whole  human  race  is  involved  in  evolu- 
tion, we  also  have  a responsibility  to  look 
at  other  religions  and  sacred  traditions 
that  have  their  roots  in  mysticism  and 
learn  what  they  have  to  teach  us. 

Within  the  Catholic  tradition,  a Jesuit 
priest  and  scientist  by  the  name  of  Pierre 
Teilhard  de  Chardin  upset  the  hierarchy 
of  the  church  with  his  ideas.  In  her  biog- 
raphy of  de  Chardin  entitled  Spirit  of 
Fire,  Ursula  King  writes:  “[de  Chardin] 
argued  that  a materialistic  understanding 
of  the  world  led  to  a dead  end.  Only  a 
spiritual  view  of  evolution  could  do  jus- 
tice to  all  the  phenomena  around  us.” 
Hoping  that  these  thoughts  and  others 
even  more  radical  would  be  forgotten  if 
he  were  in  a far-off  place,  the  Catholic 
Church  sent  him  to  China.  It  was  during 
these  times  of  exile  that  de  Chardin’s 
ideas  came  together  and  eventually 
formed  the  basis  for  numerous  essays, 
lectures,  and  books.  De  Chardin  wrote: 
“One  may  say  that  a hitherto  unknown 
form  of  religion — one  that  no  one  could 
as  yet  have  imagined  or  described,  for 
lack  of  a universe  large  enough  and  or- 
ganic enough  to  contain  it — is  burgeon- 
ing in  the  heart  of  modern  man,  from  a 
seed  sown  by  the  idea  of  evolution. ..Far 
from  being  shaken  in  my  faith  by  such  a 
revolution,  it  is  with  irrepressible  hope 
that  I welcome  the  inevitable  rise  of  this 
new  mysticism  and  anticipate  its  equally 
inevitable  triumph.” 


Aloing  with  Western  religions.  Eastern 
sacred  traditions  have  much  to  contribute 
to  our  understanding  of  mysticisim.  The 
science  of  yoga  came  into  being  only  after 
observing  a force  acting  on  and  within  the 
human  body.  This  forceful  energy  re- 
sulted in  various  movements  of  the  body, 
including  shaking.  (In  yoga  these  sponta- 
neous stirrings  are  called  kriyas.  It  is  the 
same  shaking  or  quaking  that  gave  Quak- 
ers their  name.)  These  movements  and 
various  body  poses  and  postures  had  as 
their  purpose  the  facilitation  and  release 
of  powerful  energy  engulfing  the  body. 
Continued  observation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon led  to  the  development  of  the 
yogic  discipline.  The  source  of  the  energy 
activating  the  human  body  was  named 
kundalini  from  the  Sanskrit  word  kundala 
meaning  “coiled.”  Its  location  was  de- 
scribed as  being  at  the  base  of  the  spine, 


coiled  (as  it  were)  like  a serpent.  In  the 
Jewish  tradition  this  source  of  energy  is 
known  as  the  “Holy  Wind”  and  in  Chris- 
tianity as  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  looking  at  the  history  of  mystical 
experience,  we  as  Friends  can  partici- 
pate in  furthering  its  evolution  by  shar- 
ing out  own  spiritual  experiences,  listen- 
ing to  others,  and  acquainting  ourselves 
with  the  mystical  traditions  of  other  cul- 
tures. In  this  way,  we  can  continue  the 
work  begun  by  early  Friends.  □ 

[Jean  Roberts  lives  on  a 20-acre  farm  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Cascades.  She  has 
five  grown  children  and  a grandchild. 
She  recently  helped  lead  a workshop  on 
mysticism  at  Ben  Lomond  and  at  FGC. 
She  is  also  the  former  editor  of  What 
Canst  Thou  Say,  a newsletter  for  Quaker 
mystics.] 


Is  Your  Car  Quakerly? 

I drive  an  ‘88  Mercedes.  It’s  big,  it’s  reli- 
able, it’s  paid  for,  and  I’m  used  to  it.  I 
hope  to  keep  it  for  another  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  which  will  spare  me  from  buying  a 
new  car — the  making  of  which,  I’m  told,  is 


an  ecological  burden. 

But  it  is  a Mercedes  and  it  was  expen- 
sive and  several  Friends  have  informed 
me  that  it’s  “not  a Quaker  car.” 
Nevertheless,  the  car  goes  to  Meeting 
for  Worship  and  Quarterly  Meetings  and 
Yearly  Meeitngs,  not  to  mention  potlucks 


and  other  Friendly  gatherings.  It  goes  to 
prison  for  visitation,  carries  children  to  the 
movies  and  the  beach,  and  totes  items  for 
homeless  shelter. 

Can  a Mercedes  become  a Quaker  by 
convincement? — Jeannie  Graves,  Orange 
County  Meeting 
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By  Jill  Oglesby 
Albuquerque  Meeting 


When  I was  small  and  hung  around  my 
mother’s  and  father’s  knees,  I would  look 
up  into  the  faces  of  the  sky  people  (adults). 
Like  sunflowers,  their  faces  would  bend  to 
look  into  mine.  They  had  great  big  hands 
like  sunflower  leaves.  At  least  two  thirds 
of  those  faces  in  my  world  were  brown. 

That’s  what  I wanted  to  be  when  I grew 
up:  brown.  (My  Mom  said  that  I could  do 
anything.) 

Of  course,  I grew  up  the  color  of  sand 
instead.  I look  Celtic,  like  my  parents. 
When  I got  a little  older,  say,  about  the 
height  of  my  parents’  hips,  I realized  that 
there  were  three  major  world  religions: 
Pueblo,  Catholic,  and  Methodist. 

Each  religion  was  about  equal,  it  seemed 
to  me.  I was  being  brought  up  a Methodist. 
That  was  fine,  I thought.  I sang  real  loud 
when  I sang  in  the  church  choir.  I read  the 
Bible  and  went  to  church  camp.  I had  a 
picture  of  Jesus  hung  up  in  my  hiding 
place  in  the  closet.  We  went  to  the  Billy 
Graham  Crusade  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  basketball  area  (“The  Pit”),  and  I 
got  saved  by  accident.  It  was  cool,  man.  (I 
say  that  because  it  was  the  70’s.  Today  it 
would  be  “bad”  or  “rad”  or  “awesome.”) 

In  the  near  distance,  people  were  carving 
santos  [images  of  saints]  and  making  pil- 
grimages to  Chimayo  and  Tome.  In  the 
near  distance,  three  were  gourd  rattles  and 
the  steady  heartbeat  of  drums  and  bells. 
All  three  religions  used  evergreens. 

Time  passed.  I got  older.  In  college,  I 
was  much  too  cool  and  intellectual  for  reli- 
gion. I quit  defining  myself  as  “Christian,” 
although  I had  strong  Christian  values  af- 
ter 18  years  of  Methodism....  One  summer, 
back  in  Albuquerque,  I hung  out  with  my 
brother’s  Baptist  friends....  They  tried  to 
save  me  again,  but  I ignored  them  since  I 
had  already  been  saved  by  accident.  My 
mother’s  people  had  been  Baptist  until  she 
absolutely  lost  her  mind  and  married  a 
Methodist. 


Karen  Weston 

I went  to  north  Florida  for  graduate 
school  and  to  live.  For  me,  it  was  a jour- 
ney into  the  Deep  South,  where  my  par- 
ents’ people  had  lived  in  poverty  for  about 
200  years.  Around  that  time,  I learned 
about  the  beliefs  of  the  Dineh  who  walk  in 
beauty  and  have  so  many  religious  rules 
they  are  called  the  “Holy  People.”  I read  a 
bit  from  the  Tao  Te  Ching.  I learned  a lit- 
tle about  the  medicine  wheel  and  Wicca. 

A friend  taught  me  about  the  discrimina- 
tion he  had  suffered  growing  up  Jewish  in 
Kansas  City.  I moved  into  an  African- 
American  neighborhood  and  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  black  church  and  its  parish- 
ioners’ faith.  They  also  taught  me  about 
discrimination. 

Eight  months  prior  to  moving  to  the 
black  community,  I had  my  own  powerful, 
primary  religious  experience.  Being  a 
Southwesterner,  that  occurred,  of  course, 
in  a truck.  I stopped  at  a stoplight  and  was 
cussing.  It  was  around  10  p.m.,  and  the  ra- 
dio was  blaring.  I had  a Virginia  Woolf 
haircut  and  wore  a black  turtleneck.. .and  I 
was  angry. 

It  is  weird  the  moments  that  an 
epiphany  chooses  to  happen.  As  I sat  at 
the  stoplight,  a Being  came  and  was  with 
me.  This  Being  was  a She.  She  was  very 


peaceful.  She  did  not  speak  or  appear.  She 
just  was.  Now  I often  call  her  Grandma 
God.  I was  25  years  old  at  the  time... 

After  this  experience,  I began  to  look  for 
a spiritual  home  not  with  my  mind,  but 
with  inner  guidance.  I let  that  gentle,  gen- 
tle Being  lead  me. 

I came  to  my  first  Quaker  meeting  at  the 
invitation  of  a young  Friend,  someone  I 
admired  because  of  the  way  he  conducted 
himself.  By  that  time,  I was  26  years  old. 
It  wasn’t  “convincement”  in  the  intellec- 
tual sense.  Only  later  did  I find  out  how 
the  testimonies  fit  what  I had  been  think- 
ing for  many  years.  I just  came  home,  sat 
down,  and  began  to  worship  again. 

Like  a persistent  leak,  the  Quakers 
haven’t  been  able  to  get  rid  of  me  since. 

I have  now  also  returned  home  to  Albu- 
querque, my  birthplace.  I’m  near  my  fam- 
ily and  near  (to  my  way  of  thinking)  the 
very  center  of  the  universe.... 

I can  no  longer  say  that  the  Methodist 
Church  speaks  to  my  condition,  but  I can 
say  that  I am  grateful  to  the  Methodist 
Church.  It  held  me  with  arms  of  love 
when  I was  a child.  It  taught  me  my  value 
system.  I am  especially  grateful  for  the 
United  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship 
(“ Coming  Home,  ” continued  on  page  151) 
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The  following  set  of  queries  were  devel- 
oped by  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Ju- 
nior Friends  (high  school  age ) for  their 
own  use.  We  at  the  NPYM  Steering  Com- 
mittee thought  they  were  so  excellent,  and 
so  applicable  for  adults  as  well  as  young 
people,  that  we  would  like  to  share  them 
with  Friends. 

— Helen  Dart,  Clerk 
NPYM  Steering  Committee 

Queries  Regarding  Conduct 
(provided  by  Colin  Schoder-Ehri) 

In  general,  as  Junior  Friends: 

* Do  we  treat  all  others  equally? 

* Do  we  act  understanding  how  our  ac- 
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(“ Coming  Home,  ” continued  from  page  150 ) 

(UMYF)  that  helped  me  through  my 
rocky  teenage  years.  I’m  sure  that  it  was 
UMYF  alone  that  saved  me  from  a life  of 
crime. 

Coming  home  to  New  Mexico  has  been 
difficult  in  some  ways.  New  Mexico  is 
home  to  the  nuclear  weapons  industry  and 
has  one  of  the  worst  economies  of  all  50 
states.  My  father  worked  as  a technical 
writer  in  a nuclear  weapons  lab;  my  peace 
testimony  leads  me  to  oppose  this  work. 

To  me,  contemporary  New  Mexico  of- 
ten feels  like  Yugoslavia:  three  distinct 
ethnic  groups  which  (as  I know  now  as  an 
adult)  have  long-seething  enmities  for  one 
another.  And  yet  these  are  all  people 
(peoples)  I love. 

I struggle  with  the  issue  of  right  liveli- 
hood and  what  it  means  to  be  on  this  con- 
tinent as  a Celtic  woman.  On  my  good 
days,  I examine  my  actions  to  see  if  they 
contain  the  seeds  of  war... 

I am  one  of  the  sunflowers  now.  By  my 
Methodist  biological  clock,  it  is  time  for 
me  to  become  a youth  leader.  I am  32 
years  old.  Even  if  I don’t  lead  a teen  or 
kids’  group,  I know  that  my  actions  are 
observed  and  copies.  That’s  humbling.  It 
happens  in  meeting  and  it  happens  every- 
where I go.  What  do  I want  to  teach  by  the 
way  I live  my  life?  □ 


tions  affect  other  Friends? 

* Do  we  act  understanding  how  our 
actions  affect  the  Junior  Friends’ 
reputation? 

* Do  we  respect  the  guidelines  of  the 
Junior  Friends  and  the  rules  imposed 
by  our  current  host? 

More  specifically, 

* Are  you  free  from  the  use  and  han- 
dling of  intoxicants  and  the  misuse 
of  drugs? 

* Are  you  free  from  promiscuous,  ca- 
sual, and  exploitive  sexual  behavior, 
as  it  produces  emotional  and  physi- 
cal suffering? 

* Are  we  charitable  with  each  other? 
Do  we  manifest  a forgiving  spirit? 


* How  careful  are  we  of  the  reputation 
of  others?  Do  we  avoid  hurtful  criti- 
cism and  gossip? 

* Do  we  care  for  the  health  of  others  and 
respect  their  need  for  sleep? 

* Do  we  take  our  right  share  of  respon- 
sibility in  work  and  service? 

* Do  we  take  an  active  part  in  the  life  of 
our  meeting? 

* Do  we  attend  meetings  regularly  and 
punctually? 

* Do  we  get  enough  sleep  and  maintain 
our  health  so  that  we  are  able  to  fulfill 
our  responsibilities? 

With  concern  for  the  above, 

* Do  we  counsel  with  those  whose  con- 
duct gives  ground  for  concern? 

* When  differences  arise,  are  endeavors 
made  to  settle  them  speedily  and  in  a 
spirit  of  meekness  and  love? 


Santa  Monica  Children 
Witness  for  Human  Rights 

The  children  of  Santa  Monica 
Meeting  First  Day  School 
took  action  for  human  rights 
by  participating  in  an 
Amnesty  International  Urgent 
Action  during  their  last  meet- 
ing. They  wrote  letters  and 
sent  them  (along  with  pictures 
they  drew)  to  the  Indonesian 
ambassador,  respectfully  ask- 
ing for  the  release  of  Grego- 
rio, an  East  Timor  teen  im- 
prisoned without  trial  or 
charge. 

The  children  ranged  in  age 
from  5 to  13.  They  partici- 
pated as  part  of  Amnesty  In- 
ternational’s special  program 
for  children,  which  encour- 
ages children  to  write  on  be- 
half of  other  children  whose 
human  rights  have  been  de- 
nied. 

This  letter  writing  and  pic- 
ture drawing  is  part  of  the 
First  Day  School  program. 
This  month  the  program 
theme  is  human  rights. 

For  more  information,  contact  Don  McCormick.  Co-clerk  of  First  Day  School.  Santa 
Monica  Friends  Meeting,  1440  Harvard  Street,  Santa  Monica,  CA  90404. 

email:  don_mccormick@antiochla.edu 
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Teaching  About  the  Spirit:  Nourishing  Quaker  Kids 


by  D.  Pablo  Stanfield,  University 
Friends  Meeting  (Seattle,  WA) 

My  impression  of  Quakers  when  I first 
became  involved  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
involved  how  they  lived  their  beliefs  in 
such  ways  as  shared  decision-making  and 
loving  parenting.  I was  appalled  to  realize 
how  few  of  the  children  of  good  Quaker 
homes  that  I saw  felt  any  interest  in  our 
worship  or  community  life  as  they  grew 
up.  I wondered  what  had  happened  that 
the  parents’  obvious  commitment  was 
rarely  communicated  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. I was  afraid  because  I know  the  long- 
term survival  of  any  community  depends 
on  its  ability  to  transmit  its  deepest  values 
to  its  children  and  involve  them  in  pro- 
gressive stages  of  the  culture  and  life  of 
the  group  so  they  grow  into  it.  I listened 
as  those  few  Friends  who  had  grown  up  in 
our  yearly  meetings  talked  about  the 
choice  to  stay  or  return.  The  things  they 
said  had  helped  them  seemed  still  to  exist 
although  many  Meetings  were  too  small  to 
provide  programs  and  Yearly  or  Quarterly 
Meeting  was  too  infrequent. 

When  I became  a parent,  part  of  what  I 
wanted  for  my  daughter  was  a strong  con- 
nection with  Friends  and  a knowledge  of 
spiritual  growth — combined  I hope  with  a 
relationship  with  the  Divine — that  would 
support  her  through  life  and  keep  her  in 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  I had 
done  some  reading  about  this,  but  I began 
to  look  for  more.  Especially  as  I saw  the 
weakness  of  many  of  our  meetings’  First 
Day  School  programs — well  intentioned 
but  often  lowest  denominator  nature  crafts 
activities — I wanted  to  know  what  I could 
do  to  make  sure  that  she  held  a Quaker 
identity  that  could  stand  in  the  face  of  the 
majority  commercial  and  individualist  cul- 
ture. I had  some  good  guides  among 
Friends,  especially  those  3-to-5  year-olds 
in  classes  I helped  with  for  many  years, 
and  their  predecessors  among  NPYM’s 
Junior  Friends,  who  often  feel  strongly 
about  their  Quaker  identity.  I also  listened 
to  Friends  telling  about  trying  to  rear  their 
children  and  those  who  shared  spiritual 
journeys  that  started  in  Friends  homes. 
And  then  I read. 


Mary  Lou  Goertzen,  “ Quilt  Patterns” 

I wish  to  share  some  of  the  results  of  my 
search.  These  are  mostly  in  the  category 
of  passing  our  values  along  to  the  next 
generation.  This  is  not  the  only  thing  we 
have  to  do  when  we  talk  about  our  chil- 
dren’s spiritual  and  religious  education. 
Most  of  us  do  better  with  the  spiritual 
part:  telling  our  kids  about  their  transper- 
sonal selves,  building  their  self-esteem  as 
unique  children  of  God  and  encouraging 
their  sense  of  identity,  place  in  the  uni- 
verse and  relationship  or  similarity  to 
other  people.  We  need  help  in  talking 
about  the  religious:  the  outward  manifes- 
tation of  our  spiritual  truths — ritual  or 
lack  of  it,  testimonies  and  ways  of  acting 
on  them  (walking  our  talk),  heroes  and 
myths,  history  and  organization,  links  to 
the  world  family  of  Friends.  I think  Ju- 
nior and  Young  Friends  will  continue  to 
remind  us  of  how  much  we  have  to  do  in 
the  way  of  improving  First  Day  School 
and  opportunities  for  their  direct  and  in- 
creasing involvement  in  the  lives  of  our 
Meetings  as  they  mature. 

Quaker  Writings 

Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  are 
available  at  Yearly  Meeting  bookstores 
and  other  Quaker  sources.  They  include 
the  First  Day  School  curricula  produced 
by  Friends  General  Conference,  which 


are  usually  very  affordable  and  can  help 
even  those  who  are  afraid  of  “teaching 
children”  how  to  present  different  topics 
for  religious  education.  Every  Meeting 
should  have  the  latest  Friends  General 
Conference  Catalog  as  it  is  sent  out  annu- 
ally to  all  worshipping  groups. 

Other  writings  by  Quakers  are  also 
among  the  most  useful.  I have  always  ap- 
preciated Elise  Boulding’s  Children  and 
Solitude  and  its  insistence  on  the  divine  na- 
ture of  children,  their  true  innocence 
(although  they  are  also  able  to  say  hurtful 
things  and  do  selfish  acts,  they  are  not  yet 
twisted  by  conventions,  rigid  thinking,  or 
expectation  of  appearances)  and  their  need 
for  support  to  get  silence,  reflection,  and 
time  away  from  obsessive  activity  and 
noise  in  this  culture.  In  the  British  Friends 
magazine,  The  Quaker  Monthly , I found 
Chris  Skidmore’s  review  of  two  offerings 
from  Quaker  Home  Service:  Opening 
Minds:  Some  Thoughts  on  Work  with 
Children  and  Young  People  in  the  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends,  and  Relative  Ex- 
perience: a Contemporary  Anthology  of 
Quaker  Family  Life.  She  challenges  us 
that  we  do  not  abide  by  the  advice  to 
“rejoice  in  the  presence  of  children  and 
young  people  in  meeting  and  recognize  the 
gifts  they  bring.  [Sue  Collins]  sees  clearly 
that  Friends’  actions  and  the  hidden  mes- 
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("Nourishing  Quaker  Kids,  ” continued  from  p.  152) 
sages  they  carry  do  not  always  reflect  the 
affirmative  position.  She  suggests  that  we 
need  to  move  from  doing  things  to  children 
to  worship  with  children.”  She  also  ob- 
served, “Harriet  Heath,  in  Answering  that 
of  God  in  our  Children,  has  written  a dif- 
ferent kind  of  book...  It  focuses  on  how  we 
should  live  our  belief  that  the  Inner  Light 
is  available  to  all.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  child  is  inherently  good  and  can  do  no 
wrong.  How  should  we  live  with  our  chil- 
dren in  order  that  they  learn  from  us  true 
discipline,  not  just  blind  obedience?” 

All  of  these  books  proved  useful  in  my 
search  for  guidance  about  how  to  provide 
a structure  to  help  make  sense  for  my  child 
of  what  we  Quakers  rarely  discuss.  It  was 
not  surprising  that  a kid  who  first  attended 
Meeting  at  five  days  old  would  “play  Meet- 
ing” as  one  of  her  games — which  chil- 
dren of  other  backgrounds  could  not 
understand  — but  how  could  I explain 
why  we  do  worship  this  way  and  not  like 
her  Baptist  child  care  family,  or  in 
Mass  like  others  she  knew?  How  to  ex- 
plain that  my  Jewish  friends  did  not 
consider  Jesus  the  way  Baptists  do? 

General  Spirituality  Writings 

Looking  through  the  library,  I have 
been  delighted  in  the  last  few  years  at  a 
growing  number  of  non- 
denominational,  non-creedal  books  to 
guide  parents  of  any  faith  in  considering 
what  a child  needs  for  spiritual  growth. 

My  favorite  has  been  Jean  Fitzpatrick’s 
Something  More.  Based  on  her  obser- 
vations of  her  own  and  others’  children 
as  well  as  research,  this  book  outlines 
areas  to  consider  as  source  material  for  an 
experiential  understanding  of  spiritual- 
ity— quite  in  tune  with  Quaker  beliefs.  Just 
some  chapter  titles  will  sketch  part  of  the 
direction  she  gives:  “Not  Alone — The 

Role  of  Community,”  “Hope  to  Grow  on,” 
“Play  Is  a Child’s  Prayer,”  “Children  and 
our  Sacred  Earth,”  “Why  Does  God  Make 
Bad  People?”  The  book  was  a balance  of 
practical  suggestions  and  philosophical 
stimuli.  But  for  those  who  want  more  exact 
directions,  perhaps  Morgan  Daleo’s  Cur- 
riculum of  Love  will  be  the  more  useful. 
She  describes  exercises  and  activities  as 
well  as  giving  the  most  comprehensive  list 
of  sources  for  more  stories,  supplies  and 
writings  to  help  you.  The  list  of  qualities 
she  encourages  reads  like  our  Advices  and 


Queries:  Harmony,  Mindfulness,  Ser- 

vice, Self-reliance,  Community,  Compas- 
sion, Creativity,  Beauty,  Balance,  Joy 
and  Courage. 

Minority  Religious  Writings 

Jewish  and  other  groups  that  try  to  pre- 
vail, or  at  least  maintain  themselves,  in 
the  face  of  a contradictory  dominant  cul- 
ture have  a lot  to  teach  us  Quakers, 
whose  movement  started  as  a counter- 
culture. Too  often  we  try  to  accommo- 
date and  help  our  children  fit  in  rather 
than  teach  them  to  stand  for  what  they  be- 
lieve against  the  onslaught  of  the  con- 
formism that  TV  and  public  schools  en- 
courage. Teaching  Your  Children  about 
God  by  David  Wolpe,  for  example,  is  not 
outside  the  translation  abilities  of  most 
Quakers  to  find  useful  ideas  for  working 


with  their  children.  The  Islamic  Society 
of  America  is  very  active  in  setting  an  ex- 
ample by  producing  videos  and  other 
cultural  teaching  methods  for  the  home. 
I would  be  interested  in  the  results  if 
Quakers  tried  such  an  active  and  direct 
approach  to  stating  to  their  children, 
“We’re  different;  here’s  why  and  how.”  I 
would  also  like  to  find  if  there  are  Bud- 
dhist children’s  education  books  that 
might  be  helpful  too. 

Psychological  Writings 

The  final  area  in  which  parents  today 
can  find  assistance,  at  least  for  their  own 
spiritual  growth  and  thus  a support  for 
their  children,  is  in  the  number  of  books 
that  deal  with  transpersonal  psychologi- 
cal issues.  Robert  Coles’s  classic  The 


Spiritual  Lives  of  Children  (part  of  the 
Children  of  Crisis  series)  has  a plethora  of 
interesting  and  helpful  vignettes  leading  to 
our  adult  comprehension  that  even  the 
smallest  child  has  an  inherent  understand- 
ing or  curiosity  about  spiritual  things.  Just 
as  we  are  born  with  the  capacity  for 
speech,  we  seem  to  be  born  with  the  ability 
to  make  sense  of  the  meta-patterns  of  life 
in  a spiritual  way.  Coles  speaks  of  the 
Child  as  Pilgrim.  Among  the  more  recent 
tendencies  in  this  line  are  those  books  that 
focus  on  ethics  and  morality  teaching. 
Similar  to  older  books  on  values  clarifica- 
tion, they  propose  that  children  can  find 
pan-cultural  virtues  shared  among  all  reli- 
gious traditions  and  that  they  can  learn  to 
identify  them  for  themselves.  My  own 
home  experiment  has  not  yet  responded  so 
well  to  this  approach,  but  that  may  be  the 
developmental  stage  which  she  has 
reached.  Perhaps  by  adolescence, 
values  will  be  something  she  and  I 
can  discuss — probably  debating 
our  differences  of  opinion. 

Putting  Our  Knowledge 
To  Work 

How  to  live  the  concepts  we  read 
about,  of  course,  is  the  challenge 
in  an  experiential  religion  like 
Quakerism.  In  fact  it  is  the  chal- 
? lenge  for  any  religion,  but  more  so 

\ for  us  because  of  our  lack  of  defi- 

nition,  our  disagreements  about 
basic  terminology,  our  individ- 
^ J ual(ist)  belief  systems  and  our  dis- 
comfort with  sharing  what  we’ve 
found.  In  the  last  analysis,  our 
children  probably  get  as  much 
from  a good  story.  For  us.  The  Children ’s 
Bible  was  a lode  of  good  stories,  basic  to 
shared  cultural  iconography,  that  we  could 
use,  although  we  are  moving  to  reading 
one  of  the  better  versions  of  the  full  book 
and  discussing  our  own  interpretations. 
The  Friendly  Story  Caravan  is  well 
known  as  are  both  editions  of  Candles  in 
the  Dark.  But  I get  nourishment  from 
sharing  the  readings  in  Chicken  Soup  for 
the  Soul,  because  even  when  they  seem  as 
hokey  as  Berenstein  Bears  books  to  me, 
they  strike  a deep  chord  for  my  child  and 
my  inner  child.  My  hope  is  that  as  long  as 
we  find  resonance,  we  will  continue  to 
grow  together  spiritually.  □ 
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for  Quaker  Kids 


The  Friendly  Story  Caravan.  Edited  by 
Pendle  Hill  Publications.  Wallingford,  PA, 
19086,  1990.  1 12  pp.  $10.  (Out  of  print.) 

The  title  may  be  familiar,  along  with 
some  of  the  stories,  but  this  collection  of 
eighteen  tales  is  quite  different  from  the 
forty-one  stories  in  the  1949  edition.  The 
emphasis  here  is  on  Friendly.  Each  story  is 
about  Quakers  in  a distant  past.  Thee ’s  and 
thou’s  abound  along  with  description  of 
traditional  Quaker  dress.  Trials  and  tribu- 
lations are  handled  with  admirable  faithful- 
ness to  Friends’  testimonies.  These  stories 
fit  in  well  with  First  Day  school  lessons  on 
Quaker  history.  A new  generation  may  also 
enjoy  reading  them  for  pleasure. 

Time,  however,  has  been  unkind  to  some 
of  the  language  used.  As  the  introduction 
by  Margaret  Lacey  explains,  some  stories 
“taste  of  their  time,”  with  patronizing  atti- 
tudes or  heavy-handed  morals.  Some  of  the 
language  used  is  unfortunate.  The  “N — ” 
word  is  used  in  a story  about  runaway 
slaves,  quoting  a slave  catcher.  It  is  painful 
to  see  it  or  to  read  it  aloud  to  our  small 
Friends.  One  little  character  who  is  teased 
for  his  speech  and  appearance  discovers 
that  he  is  “queer,”  another  usage  that  no 
longer  fits.  Unfamiliar  dialects  can  make 
reading  more  difficult. 

A few  tales  show  a Quaker  or  a Quaker 
child  struggling  with  misgivings,  doubts, 
fears,  even  wrong  decisions,  but  a touch  of 
realism  is  needed  among  these  idealized 
characters.  Just  three  stories  have  a girl  or 
woman  as  a central  figure.  “Susan  and  her 
Witch,”  for  example,  tells  the  anxiety  of 
the  little  girl  trying  to  relate  to  an  old 


woman  shunned  by  the  community. 

First  Day  school  teachers  and  parents 
will  certainly  find  a place  for  this  edition 
in  their  libraries.  The  1949  or  earlier  edi- 
tion can  be  used  for  fables,  stories  from 
other  cultures,  and  additional  Quaker  sto- 
ries. 

Friends’  struggles  with  slavery,  getting 
along  with  Native  Americans,  even  the 
fuss  about  removing  hats  and  bowing,  be- 
long in  our  history.  Often  these  concerns 
bring  up  a contemporary  issue  for  discus- 
sion. Beyond  history,  however,  there  is  a 
need  for  our  children  to  be  aware  that  we 
still  have  challenges,  that  we  still  have 
crises  of  conscience,  that  clearness  is  often 
reached  only  after  long  and  painful  seek- 
ing. While  this  new  edition  of  old  favorites 
belongs  in  our  Meetings  and  homes,  may 
we  hope  that  someone  will  be  challenged 
to  make  a new  collection  of  really  good 
stories  that  deal  with  our  lives  today? 

— Vanita  Blum,  Berkeley  Meeting, 
Clerk  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s 
Religious  Education  Committee 
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♦ For  A List  of 

♦ Children’s 

♦ Books, 

♦ Contact  the 

♦ AFSC  Book  Store 

♦ We  offer  an  outstanding  selection 
X of  books  for  children  and  young 

♦ adults,  with  emphasis  on  multi- 
X cultural  and  peace  topics,  including 
4 bilingual  and  Spanish  books.  We 

♦ also  carry  a unique  and  varied  se- 
4 lection  of  books  about  social  jus- 

♦ tice,  Quakers,  peace,  conflict  reso- 
+ lution,  women’s  and  men’s  studies, 

♦ African-Americans,  the  Middle 
^ East,  Asia  and  Pacific,  Latin  Amer- 

♦ ica,  and  many  other  topics.  Write 
X or  call  for  booklists.  You  may  order 

♦ by  mail  or  phone.  We  will  special 
X order  books  at  your  request.  Ask 

♦ about  having  books  to  sell  at  your 
X events. 

4 AFSC  Bookstore 

♦ 980  North  Fair  Oaks 

4 Pasadena,  CA  91103 

♦ 818-791-1978,  ext.  123 

X Fax:  818-791-2205 

♦ We  accept  Visa  and  Mastercard. 
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Friendly  News 

j|| 

Willamette  Quarterly 
Meeting 

By  Ruth  Arrison  Evan 
Eugene  (Oregon)  Meeting 

Ruth  Swennerfelt,  FCUN  (Friends 
Committee  on  Unity  with  Nature)  General 
Secretary,  spoke  in  Boise  on  “Why  Are 
Environmental  Concerns  Spiritual  Con- 
cerns?” Boise  Valley  Meeting  has  devel- 
oped a suggested  minute  on  environmen- 
tal concerns  as  proposed  by  NPYM  Dis- 
cussion Group. 

The  Central  Oregon  Worship  Group’s 
attendance  varies  from  2 to  10  with  an  av- 
erage of  8.  They  use  the  FWCC  queries. 

The  Mountain  View  Worship  Group 
meets  first  and  third  Sundays  at  the  Epis- 
copal Chapel  in  The  Dalles.  Every  other 
month  they  schedule  a meeting  in  a pri- 
vate home  and  there  is  also  a monthly 
study  group  using  Quakerism  101  from 
Philadelphia. 

Umpqua  Worship  Group  meets  at  the 
Roseburg,  OR,  Alternative  School,  a large 
building  for  their  average  group  of  6 or  7. 
They  meet  the  first  and  third  Sundays. 

The  Florence  Worship  group  has  new 
attenders.  They  meet  every  other  week  at 
the  Kimballs’  and  have  a 5th  Sunday 
Meeting  in  Deadwood. 

Rogue  Valley  Monthly  Meeting  has  a 
strong  committee  working  on  developing 
spirituality  for  both  children  and  adults. 
At  least  28  people  have  registered  for  a 
Quaker  Studies  group  which  will  meet 
twice  a month. 

Renovations  to  Eugene  Meeting  House 
are  complete  and  the  entire  building  is 
now  wheelchair  accessible.  A new  room, 
called  the  Midwest  Room,  joins  the  Meet- 
ing Room  and  the  West  Room.  Members 
and  attenders  appreciate  the  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  Meeting  House.  Ellen  Hubbe 
announced  a second  stitching  time  each 


New  Book  Review 
Editor  Needed 

If  you  feel  a leading  or  would  like 
to  review  books,  please  contact 
the  Friends  Bulletin  editor. 


week  for  the  Quaker  Tapestry.  Stitchers 
enjoy  companionship  as  they  watch  the 
tapestry  come  to  life  with  their  work. 

Wellsprings  Friends  School  under  the 
spiritual  care  of  Eugene  Meeting  contin- 
ues to  flourish  with  almost  40  students. 
The  school  is  accredited  and  registered 
with  the  State  of  Oregon.  It  is  seeking  a 
new  site  beginning  in  1999,  to  include  a 
gym  and  an  art  studio,  and  is  beginning  a 
capital  fund  with  $50,000  gifted  as  seed 
money. 

Corvallis  reports  the  Adult  Forum  at 
9:30  has  been  well-attended  with  out- 
standing programs  including  six  sessions 
on  meditation,  “Contemplative  Spiritual- 
ity for  Ordinary  People,”  discussions  of 
questions  from  FWCC,  and  various 
members’  spiritual  autobiographies. 
Singing  has  been  revived  with  zest,  aided 
by  people  bringing  guitars.  This  spring 
young  people  are  exploring  the  many  dif- 
ferent religious  paths  in  Corvallis  visiting 
Catholic,  Buddhist,  Islamic,  Jewish  and 
Native  American  worship. 

Salem  Meeting  is  considering  how  and 
whether  they  want  to  grow.  They  are 
also  reviewing  their  meeting  space  to  see 
if  it  is  adequate  for  their  activities. 

Multnomah  Monthly  Meeting  has 
many  opportunities  for  worship  includ- 
ing times  at  Stark  Street  Meeting  house, 
Reed  College,  Fanno  Creek,  Midweek 
Worship,  and  the  new  group,  Bridge  City 
Worship  Group,  which  has  begun  the 
process  of  “growing  a Meeting.”  With  so 
many  opportunities,  members  and  atten- 
ders are  taking  the  time  to  think  about 
and  share  their  experiences  and  feelings 
about  the  changes  involving  both  loss 
and  gain  for  members  and  attenders. 

Willamette  Spring  Quarter  Meeting 
was  scheduled  for  the  end  of  April  and 
dealt  with  the  topic  “Dilemmas  of  Living 
Quakerism  in  our  Communities  and  in 
our  Lives.”  □ 

Montana  Gathering  of  Friends 
by  Jim  Coates 
Billings  (Montana)  Meeting 

The  winter  session  of  Montana  Gath- 
ering of  Friends  was  alive  with  the 
sounds  of  Spirit  as  Montana  Friends  and 
their  friends  from  around  the  country 
made  plenty  of  joyful  noise  in  worship 
and  sharing.  The  theme  of  the  gathering, 
“How  Can  I Keep  From  Singing,”  was 
quite  appropriate  as  the  sounds  of  music 
wafted  throughout  the  Ursuline  Center  in 


Great  Falls  one  February  weekend. 

Musical  instruments  were  created  with 
the  help  of  Judy  Visscher,  rhythm  and 
movement  were  explored  in  an  Orff-based 
session  with  Tom  Robison,  personal  com- 
positions were  shared,  and  a musical  meet- 
ing for  worship  was  held  with  quiet  reflec- 
tive music  performed  by  Matthew  Lyon 
and  Christine  Dickinson.  Singing  at  every 
meal  and  between  worship  sharings  was 
lively  and  spirited  as  was  the  reconnection 
with  old  and  new  Friends  from  across 
Montana  and  neighboring  states.  Repre- 
senting North  Pacific  Annual  Meeting 
came  Anne  Stever  and  Helen  Dart,  Anna 
Baker  came  from  FWCC,  and  Friends 
Journal  editor  Vinton  Deming  joined  us 
again  to  everyone’s  delight. 

At  our  Meeting  for  Business  on  Sunday 
morning  prior  to  Meeting  for  Worship, 
Starshine  brought  before  the  gathering  a 
minute  from  Helena  Worship  Group.  Sup- 
porting the  legalization  of  same  gender 
marriage,  the  minute  will  be  presented  for 
action  to  the  annual  session  of  North  Pa- 
cific Annual  Meeting  in  July.  Montana 
Gathering  of  Friends  discussed  and  consid- 
ered the  minute  and  agreed  to  send  its  mes- 
sage to  the  Montana  State  Legislature 
which  has  been  systematically  eroding  the 
civil  rights  of  the  state’s  residents  rather 
than  expanding  them.  The  legislature  was 
considering,  and  eventually  passed,  a bill 
prohibiting  same-sex  marriages. 

The  minute  sent  by  Helena  Worship 
Group  and  MGOF  to  the  Montana  State 
Legislature,  states: 

The  State  should  permit  gay  and  lesbian 
couples  to  marry  and  share  fully  and 
equally  in  the  rights,  responsibilities,  privi- 
leges and  commitments  of  civil  marriage. 

As  Starshine  related  later,  “Our  worship 
sharing  group  expressed  what  Quakers 
have  meant  in  our  lives.  Several  people  re- 
lated the  unconditional  love  and  support 
they  had  experienced  within  Quakerism. 
That  certainly  spoke  to  my  condition  for  in 
these  34  years,  your  love  has  transformed 
me  from  a person  with  a terrible  secret  (i.e. 
being  a lesbian)  to  one  who  could  publicly 
rejoice  at  the  message  MGoF  sent  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  committees. 

“As  a religious  group  we  can  nurture  the 
spiritual  aspects  of  a union  among  our 
members.  However,  when  two  persons  of 
the  same  gender  form  a union,  their  civil 
and  legal  rights  as  a couple  are  denied  and 
this  puts  a stress  on  the  relationship.”  O 
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Pacific  Northwest 
Quarterly  Meeting 
By  Marie  Oesting, 

Olympia  (WA)  Meeting 

As  a new  correspondent  for  Friends 
Bulletin , I have  been  enjoying  all  the  won- 
derful newsletters  produced  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Quarter.  Some  are  short;  some 
long.  And  some  newsletters  have  cryptic 
notes  in  them  that  make  me  wonder  what 
the  entire  discussion  was.  A sampling: 
“We  have  a budget  we  understand.”  “The 
proposed  wording  for  the  sign  was  ap- 
proved, with  or  without  the  arrow!”  “The 
meeting  closed  in  silence.  (Children  were 
laughing  in  the  kitchen.)” 

The  newsletter  from  Bellingham  Friends 
Meeting  always  has  a worship  section  as 
well,  something  its  members  can  use  for 
their  own  discussions  or  worship,  and  a 
number  of  newsletters  include  artwork  or 
poetry. 

I am  impressed  with  the  variety  of 
events  that  our  meetings  hold.  Plans  for 
summer  camping  trips  or  suppers  are 
common,  but  how  about  one  like  this  from 
University  Friends  Meeting:  “A  Simplify 
Your  Life  Potlatch  and  Rummage  Sale,” 
or  “Olympia  Monthly  Meeting  which  held 
a root  beer  tasting  party  with  (yum)  22 
kinds  of  root  beer”  or  “Salmon  Bay 
Friends  Meeting  with  a women’s  sleep- 
over.” 

A number  of  meetings  hold  a Quakerism 
101  series  introducing  newcomers  to 
Friends’  ways,  but  University  Friends 
Meeting  has  extended  this  to  8 sessions  of 
Quakerism  202  for  both  new  and  old 
Friends. 

Some  meetings  are  still  struggling  with 
marriage  issues:  how  to  uphold  all  mem- 
bers in  their  relationships,  or  whether  to 
be  involved  in  the  political  fray  over 
same-gender  marriage,  or  in  the  drafting 
of  a new  minute  on  marriage,  for  example. 

At  least  two  meetings  are  dealing  with 
issues  surrounding  death — making  sure 
that  Friends  are  clear  about  their  wishes 
and  providing  them  with  such  necessary 
paperwork  as  power  of  attorney  for  health 
care  and  directive  to  physicians. 

I was  privileged  to  attend  the  Pendle  Hill 


“On  the  Road”  weekend  at  University 
Friends  Meeting.  Nearly  40  Friends 
spent  the  weekend  with  Margaret  Hope 
Bacon,  whose  topic  was:  “Then  and 

Now”  featuring  her  perspective  on  the 
ways  Friends  can  use  the  past  to  grow 
from  without  being  limited  by  that  past. 
We  ate,  we  wrote,  we  listened  to  one  an- 
other, and  we  ended  the  session  with 
Friends  drawing  on  the  blackboard  for 
the  audience  to  guess  such  items  as: 
birthright  Friend,  inner  light,  and  steeple- 
house.  □ 

New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting 
by  Phyllis  Hoge,  Albuquerque 

Because  it  is  not  easy  to  write  from 
Aiea,  Hawaii,  about  New  Mexico  Re- 
gional Quakers,  this  report  is  necessarily 
limited.  But  what  limits!  I’ve  loved  read- 
ing the  newsletters  from  distant  Durango 
and  Sante  Fe.  Both  elicit  a strong  re- 
sponse in  smiles  and  understandings  of 
the  spirit. 

Durango  reports  with  joy  the  physical 
fact  of  their  new  meetinghouse  and  the 
celebration  by  the  Meeting  of  their  first 
meeting  for  worship  there  on  February 
23.  I also  appreciated  their  list  of  what 
constitutes  Human  Rights,  which  were 
printed  over  two  issues.  The  flavor  of 
this  truly  friendly  letter  comes  across 
through  the  editor’s  re-request  for  fa- 
vorite prayers,  lost  copies  of  which  he 
had  put  in  a “safe  place.”  He  reminds  me 
of  me. 

Santa  Fe’s  letters,  quite  different  in 
tone  from  Durango’s,  were  equally 
evocative,  especially  Elliott  Skinner’s 
autobiographical  essay  about  his  spiritual 
history,  a piece  of  work  which  emerged 
from  a series  of  meetings  devoted  to  this 
topic  last  year. 

In  Albuquerque  Meeting,  the  quality  of 
the  spirit  which  informs  a monthly  meet- 
ing gave  rise  to  a threshing  session.  The 
meeting  is  now  experiencing  a slowly  ar- 
riving sense  of  a faith  crisis  which  is  also 
reflected  in  finance,  if  such  a transfer  is 
possible.  Albuquerque  is  not  alone  in  this 
respect,  since  I recently  attended  a meet- 
ing in  Honolulu  where  the  same  kinds  of 
questions  were  addressed.  Why  is  it  that 
only  a few  of  us  feel  a responsibility  to 
make  even  small  financial  contributions 
to  our  meeting?  What  are  the  causes  of  a 
failure  in  faith,  of  loneliness,  of  unkind- 


ness, of  lack  of  service,  of  lowered  spirits 
among  those  who  profess  their  desire  and 
their  intention  to  walk  cheerfully  over  the 
earth?  What  shall  we  do,  what  shall  our 
prayers  be,  as  we  respond  to  changes  we 
perceive? 

Of  course,  where  we  are  makes  a differ- 
ence to  our  state  of  mind  and  spirit.  Ac- 
knowledging that  fact,  New  Mexico  Re- 
gional asked  that  IMYM  consider  a new 
site  for  our  yearly  gathering.  Another  im- 
portant matter  we  will  be  thinking  about  is 
the  relation  between  regional  and  yearly 
meeting.  Is  not  friendliness  rather  than  ad- 
ministrative business  the  reason  for  our 
coming  together  in  larger  gatherings?  We 
will  continue  to  ask  ourselves  the  same 
questions  over  and  over  and  over,  finding 
answers  not  altogether  new  and  never  al- 
together satisfactory  to  everybody.  Still, 
we  hope  to  proceed  as  wisely  as  we  can  in 
the  manner  of  our  respected  and  cheerful 
forebears. 

Utah  Friends  Fellowship 
by  Peggy  Neuber, 

Logan  (Utah)  Meeting 

Midwinter  gathering  was  held  on  Jan- 
uary 18-19  in  Logan,  Utah.  There  is  al- 
ways a warm  feeling  when  Utah  Friends 
meet,  even  in  the  coldest  of  winter 
months.  There  were  six  discussion  groups 
for  the  adults,  including  one  concerned 
with  “Quaker  Theology”  (led  by  Phil  Em- 
mie) and  another  concerned  with 
“Alternatives  to  Violence”  (led  by  Craig 
Saunders). 

While  the  adults’  minds  were  being  ex- 
ercised, the  Young  Friends  were  busy  ex- 
ercising their  bodies.  They  were  whisked 
off  to  a morning  of  cross-country  skiing 
and  sledding  and  an  afternoon  of  swim- 
ming. In  between,  they  learned  the  song, 
“This  little  light  of  mine...”  and  shared 
with  the  group  what  they  felt  to  be  their 
own  special  talent  (or  light).  Then  they 
dipped  beeswax  candles  as  a symbol  of 
the  light  within  each  of  us. 

On  Saturday  night,  we  enjoyed  a won- 
derful potluck  with  socializing  and 
singing.  On  Sunday,  we  shared  a meeting 
for  worship  followed  by  a pancake  break- 
fast prepared  by  Young  Friends. 

Thanks  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Friends, 
minds,  bodies,  and  souls  were  fortified  for 
the  coming  winter  months.  □ 
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Harold  Loy 

Harold  Loy,  beloved  member  of  Clare- 
mont Friends  Meeting,  died  in  his  home 
on  November  15,  1996,  a few  days  after 
his  85th  birthday,  from  complications  of 
prostate  cancer.  Born  in  Effingham,  Illi- 
nois, near  Loy  Prairie,  he  was  the  first 
child  of  a Methodist  minister.  The  family 
lived  in  Illinois,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas. 
His  mother  was  an  an  artist  who  gave  art 
lessons  when  Harold  was  a child.  He  was 
an  apt  pupil  and  later  developed  his  talent 
even  more,  drawing  dream  images  and 
California  scenes.  His  mother  died  when 
Harold  was  thirteen. 

Harold  attended  Southwestern  College 
in  Western  Kansas  and  Garrett  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  and  then  began  study  for  a 
doctor  of  divinity  degree  at  Yale.  When 
the  Depression  forced  him  to  discontinue 
his  studies,  he  began  his  ministry  in  the 
Methodist  church  in  Sepulveda,  Califor- 
nia. He  had  married  Maxine  Reitz,  and 
two  sons  were  born  to  them,  Thomas  and 
D.  Gareth. 

During  his  early  ministry,  he  and  his 
wife  developed  a repertoire  of  “Negro 
Spirituals,”  which  they  performed  for 
church  groups,  promoting  the  cause  of 
racial  harmony.  Marian  Anderson  gave 
them  support  and  encouragement  for  this 
venture.  Music  was  an  important  talent  for 
Harold;  he  played  trombone  in  high 
school  and  college  and  learned  to  play  pi- 
ano, using  many  modalities,  including  rag- 
time and  boogie  woogie,  much  to  his  col- 
leagues’ and  friends’  delight. 

Following  a serious  spiritual  crisis  in  the 
family,  Harold  returned  to  his  studies  and 
received  an  advanced  degree  from  the 
School  of  Religion  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  at  Los  Angeles.  This 
enabled  him  to  begin  teaching  at  Mt.  San 
Antonio  College  in  sociology,  psychol- 
ogy, world  religions,  and  philosophy.  At 
the  same  time,  he  became  licensed  as  a 
marriage,  family,  and  child  counselor  and 
began  counseling  along  with  his  teaching. 
He  was  much  loved  in  both  these  areas  of 
work. 

Maxine  died  in  1962,  and  in  1972 
Harold  married  Barbara  Cook.  Barbara 
was  also  a counselor,  and  both  were  active 


in  the  study  of  Jungian  psychology.  They 
were  founding  leaders  of  the  Southern 
California  Conference  on  Religion  and 
Psychology  (Quaker)  and  of  the  Jung  So- 
ciety in  Claremont.  Throughout  the  last 
twenty  years  Harold  was  very  successful 
as  a leader  of  groups  using  dream  images. 

Harold  served  on  numerous  committees 
for  the  meeting  and  was  an  enthusiastic 
facilitator  of  creative  listening  (Quaker 
dialogue)  groups  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  He  was  an  inspiration  to  many  for 
his  ability  to  adapt  new  techniques  of  so- 
cial and  personal  change  and  was  appreci- 
ated for  helping  others  with  personal 
changes  in  their  life -journeys.  Although 
his  spirit  is  still  with  us,  we  will  miss  hav- 
ing him  present  in  our  meeting  commu- 
nity. He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Barbara, 
two  sons,  two  step-sons,  and  eight  grand- 
children. □ 

Arthur  Jensen,  Jr. 

Arthur  Jensen,  Jr.,  79,  died  on  October 
3,  1996,  at  his  home  in  Port  Townsend, 
Washington.  A member  of  University 
Friends  Meeting,  Seattle,  Arthur  attended 
Port  Townsend  Worship  Group  with  his 
wife  Zelia.  After  their  oldest  son  Robert 
was  killed  in  1968,  Quaker  support  for 
their  consequent  anti-war  activities  led 
Arthur  and  Zelia  to  join  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends. 

Arthur  was  born  in  Huntington,  New 
York,  on  April  6,  1917.  He  was  graduated 
from  Northport  High  School  in  1935  and 
began  his  career  as  a seaman.  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  launches  aboard  the 
Vagabondia,  a scientific  expedition 
through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  and  around 
South  America.  Before  and  during  World 
War  II,  he  served  with  the  Merchant 
Marines  on  the  Matson  line,  delivering 
equipment,  aviation  fuel,  and  personnel  to 
the  European  War  Theater.  In  1943, 
while  transporting  German  prisoners  from 
England  to  the  United  States,  he  met 
Zelia,  who  was  an  Army  nurse.  They  were 
married  on  July  26,  1946.  In  1944  he  re- 
ceived his  Master  Mariner  papers  and 
joined  the  American-South  African  Line 
(later  the  Farrell  Line)  as  captain,  serving 
in  many  theaters,  including  the  landing  at 
Inchon  when  General  MacArthur  began 
his  drive  through  North  Korea.  Until  his 
retirement  in  1975  as  Commodore,  Arthur 


served  the  Farrell  Lines  as  Captain  of  the 
African  Enterprise  and  African  Endeavor, 
their  cruise  ships.  He  was  known  for  his 
personal  interest  in  his  crew,  his  fairness, 
and  his  dedication  to  the  well  being  of  his 
crew  members,  regardless  of  rank. 

Arthur  is  survived  by  his  wife  Zelia,  his 
sons  Philip  and  Eric,  and  his  granddaugh- 
ter Tatjana. 

Harriet  Virginia  Caslow  Smith 

Harriet  Virginia  Caslow  Smith,  known 
to  her  friends  and  family  as  Virginia  or 
Ginny,  died  July  26,  1996,  in  Trinidad, 
Colorado.  She  had  just  turned  93. 

Virginia  was  the  mother  of  Eugenia 
Durland  (Lamb’s  Community  Worship 
Group)  and  grandmother  of  Julia  Halaby 
(Mancos  Valley  Worship  Group).  Her 
only  other  daughter,  Julia  Waters,  died  in 
May,  1977.  Virginia  is  survived  by  her 
daughter  and  by  her  son-in-law  Bill, 
grandchildren  Christian  and  Julia,  as  well 
as  by  seven  other  grandchildren  and  four- 
teen great-grandchildren. 

As  a member  of  the  Lamb’s  Community 
Worship  Group,  Virginia  was  also  a mem- 
ber of  Albuquerque  Monthly  Meeting,  al- 
though very  few  members  there  knew  her. 
She  came  to  Quakers  late  in  her  life.  Born 
in  Middlefield,  Ohio,  July  16,  1903,  she 
grew  up  in  Middlefield  and  later  in  Elkins, 
West  Virginia,  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  In  July,  1924,  she  married  Car- 
leton  Smith,  son  of  an  Episcopal  minister 
who  had  been  a missionary  in  Yokohama, 
Japan,  for  many  years.  After  her  marriage, 
she  joined  the  Episcopal  church,  in  which 
she  was  a devoted  member  and  worker  for 
most  of  her  life. 

In  1990,  Virginia  left  her  home  in  Ohio 
and  moved  to  Colorado  to  live  with  her 
only  surviving  daughter,  Genie  Durland. 
The  Durlands,  founders  of  the  Lamb’s 
Community  Worship  Group,  hold  weekly 
First  Day  worship  in  their  home  since  the 
group  is  so  small.  Virginia  faithfully  at- 
tended Quaker  worship  and  became 
deeply  interested  in  Friends’  faith  and 
practice.  After  much  study  and  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject,  she  requested  mem- 
bership in  August,  1993.  Her  willingnesss 
to  continue  to  learn,  grow,  and  change  into 
her  last  years  is  indicative  of  the  kind  of 
person  she  was  during  her  entire  life.  A 
close  friend  wrote  of  her,  “I  honor  her 
flexibility  and  gentle  hand  on  life.”  She 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  those  who  knew 
her.  □ 
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Calendar 

June 

14-13.  IMYM/AFSC  Joint  Service  Project.  Child  and  Migrant  Service. 
Palisade,  CO.  For  more  information,  contact  Mike  Gray,  9910-B  Poudre  Canyon 
Hwy,  Bellevue,  CO  80512.  Phone:  (970)  490-2585. 

18-22.  IMYM  Annual  Gathering.  Durango,  CO.  Theme:  “Where  Do  We 
Witness  for  Peace?” 

20-22.  “Sharing  Our  Spiritual  Journeys.”  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

29-July  6.  IMYM/AFSC  Joint  Service  Project.  Shiprock  Dorms. 

29-  July  5.  “Art  and  the  Spirit.”  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

July 

6-13.  IMYM/AFSC  Joint  Service  Project.  Hopi  Nation  at  Hotevilla-Bacavi 
Community  School. 

13-20.  A Week  for  Friends  in  5th-10th  grades.  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

17-20.  NPYM  Annual  Gathering.  Gonzaga  University,  Spokane,  WA. 

27-Aug.  1.  Service  Camp  for  Friends  in  8th-10th  grades.  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

August 

4-9  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  Chico,  California.  For  more  information,  contact 
Mimi  Edgar  at  (408)  475-8649. 

25-Sept.  1.  Weekend  of  Movement — Family  Art  Camp.  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 


Scattergood  offers  a rigorous  college  preparatory  program  for  approximately 
sixty  students,  grades  9 through  12,  in  a caring,  close-knit  community  of  boarding 
students  and  resident  staff  living  and  working  together  in  a beautiful  rural  setting. 


Coeducational 

Graduation  requirements  include 
Quaker  Studies  and  an  off-campus 
community  service  project 
Strong  programs  in  the  arts 
Four-year  Spanish  language 
program  with  work-camp 
experience  in  Mexico 
Daily  campus  and  farm  work  crews 
Outdoor  and  wilderness  programs 
Cooperation  emphasized  over 
competition 

More  than  one-third  of  students  and 
staff  have  Quaker  backgrounds 


To  learn  more  about  Scattergood,  or  to  arrange  a visit,  contact  the  Director  of  Admissions, 
Scattergood  Friends  School,  1951  Delta  Avenue,  West  Branch,  Iowa  52358-8507, 
phone  (319)  643-7628  or  (319)  643-7600,  FAX  (319)  643-7485. 


Under  the  care  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  (C)  since  1890 


Announcements 

Friends  House,  a Quaker-sponsored 

RETIREMENT  COMMUNITY  IN  SANTA  ROSA, 

California,  offers  one-  and  two-bedroom 
garden  apartments  or  more  spacious  three- 
bedroom,  two-bath  homes  for  independent 
living.  Immediate  occupancy  may  be 
available.  An  assisted-living  home,  a 
skilled  nursing  facility,  and  adult  day  care 
services  are  also  available  on  campus. 
Friends  House  is  situated  one  hour  north  of 
San  Francisco  with  convenient  access  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  redwood  forests,  cultural 
events,  medical  services,  and  shopping. 
Friends  House,  684  Benicia  Dr,  Santa 
Rosa,  CA  95409  (707)  538-0152. 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  51st  annual 
Gathering  will  take  place  at  Chico  on 
August  4-9.  Registration  forms  will  be 
available  at  monthly  meetings  after  May 
20th.  If  you  want  a registration  sent  directly 
to  you,  contact  Mimi  Edgar,  4200  Fairway 
Drive,  Soquel,  CA  95073.  (408)  475-8649. 
Discount  for  early  registration  until  June 
16. 

Should  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Legally 
Incorporate?  The  Finance  Committee  of 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  has  been  asked  to 
consider  the  question  of  whether  PYM 
should  legally  incorporate.  Currently  it  is 
an  unincorporated  organization,  which 
leaves  its  officers  open  to  personal  financial 
liability  in  the  event  of  a lawsuit. 

The  Finance  Committee  welcomes  input 
from  all  parts  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  family 
to  assist  in  our  seasoning  of  this  question. 
We  are  especially  interested  in  hearing  the 
experiences  of  those  who  have  been 
involved  in  incorporation  decisions  of 
Quaker-related  organizations. 

Please  write  your  comments  and 
suggestions  to  Jean  Malcolm,  Clerk,  PYM 
Finance  Committee,  6475  Dwane  Ave,  San 
Diego,  CA  92120. 

E-mail:  jmalcolm@connectnet.com. 

15th  Cabrini,  June  6-8.  Open  to  all  queer, 
straight,  and  slightly  bent  (F)friends  and 
their  relations.  Theme:  “Fruits  and  Nuts  of 
the  Quaker  Family  Tree:  What  Are  the 
Roots  of  Our  Calling  As  Queer  Quakers?” 
For  more  information,  contact  Lynn 
Waddington,  4302  Woodlawn  Ave  N, 
Seattle,  WA  98103.  (206)  632-9566. 
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Quaker 

iH  er  it  age 

Sho  tut  case 

* New  mug  and  note  card 
designs,  T-shirts,  tote  bag, 
tiles,  prints,  Quaker  dolls, 
clothes,  ornaments,  wood- 
en yoke,  welcome  sign, 
and  more.  FREE  BRO- 
CHURE. Quaker  Heritage 
Showcase,  10711  N Kittatinny,  Tuc- 
son, AZ  85737 


hi 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL. 
Only  West  Coast  Friends 
secondary  boarding  school! 
Simple  rural  living,  small  classes, 
work  program,  loving 
community.  John  Woolman 
School,  13075  Woolman  Lane, 
Nevada  City,  CA  95959.  (916) 
273-3183. 


All  ads  must  be  consistent  with  beliefs  and  test- 
imonies of  Friends.  $ .40  per  word.  Minimum  charge, 
$8.  Add  10%  if  boxed.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if 
possible.  Send  for  information  sheet  prices  for  display 
ads  and  requirements.  Deadline:  30  days  prior  to 
publication.  Publishing  of  advertisements  does  not 
imply  endorsement  by  Friends  Bidletin. 


Let  us  preserve  your- 
family  photos.  Write 
for  a free  brochure  to 
DIGI-RE-DU,  Inc., 
POB  283, 

Littlerock,  WA 
98556-0283. 

Or  call  (360)  357- 
8312.  Website: 
http://wwb.cco.net/~di 
giredu 


Two  Friends  Look  at  Abortion.  Jean  Mal- 
colm and  Stewart  Mulford.  Pamphlet  ex- 
amines attitudes  about  abortion  and  relates 
them  to  Quaker  principles.  Suggests  con- 
structive action  which  Quakers  can  take 
whether  or  not  they  agree  on  all  points. 
Available  from  FGC  (1-800-966-4556), 
Pendle  Hill  (1-800-742-3150)  and  AFSC 
in  Pasadena  (818-791-1978).  Price:  $3.50. 


Position  Vacant:  Enjoy  Rent- 
Free  Living!  The  Caretaker  Gazette 
publishes  80+  property/caretaking- 
housesitting jobs  each  issue,  world- 
wide. $24/year.  1845  Deane-FB,  Pull- 
man, WA  99163-3509.  509-332-0806 
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Vital  Statistics 
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New  Members 

• Chula  Morel-Seytoux,  Palo  Alto 

• Maia  Richardson,  Palo  Alto 

• Suzanne  Scoble,  Mt.  View 

• Richard  Wilshusen,  Boulder 

• Christopher  Braider,  Boulder 

• Vince  Schueler,  Olympia 

• Chris  Chapman,  Olympia, 

• Robert  William  Maynard,  transfer 
from  Strawberry  Creek  to  San 
Francisco 

• Trudie  Hunt,  Redwood  Forest 

• Rosalie  Grafe,  transfer  from 
Reedwood  Friends  Church  to 
Multnomah 

• David  Wolff,  Santa  Monica 

• Gregg  Steadman,  Redwood  Forest 

• Mary  Seitz,  transfer  to  Redwood 
Forest 

Births 

• Jessica  Lee  Collins,  b.  November  30, 
1996,  to  Alan  and  Ann  Hitch-Collins 
of  San  Francisco  Meeting. 

Deaths 

• Elizabeth  McFarland,  Pima  Meeting 

• Ellyn  Doughty,  Palo  Alto 

• Marietta  Lutz,  Multnomah 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦ ♦ 

♦ Announcements  ♦ 

* ♦ 

♦ Gene  Knudsen  Hoffman  needs  a ♦ 
^ copy  of  Rachel  Davis  Dubois’  ♦ 
*$>■  book  Group  Conversation  for  ^ 

some  peace  work.  If  you  have  a 4 
44  copy,  Gene  would  like  to  beg,  bor-  4 
%.  row,  or  buy  it.  Please  call  her  at  ^ 
44  805-966-3686  or  write  her  at  312  ^ 
{f;s,  East  Sola  St,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  ^ 
^ 93101-1266.  ^ 

£ Friends  General  Conference  in-  4 

^ vites  Friends  to  join  in  a week  of  ^ 
^ openness,  transformation,  and  ^ 
faithfulness.  For  more  informa- 
tion, write  to  FGC  at  1216  Arch 
Street,  2B,  Philadelphia,  PA  ^ 

* 19107.  World  Wide  Web: 

▼ www.quaker.org/fgc.  E-mail:  ^ 


^ gathering@fgc.quaker.org 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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"Where  Do  We  Witness  for  Peace?" 
Call  to  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 


By  Chuck  Rostkowski,  IMYM  Clerk 

Next  to  the  mirror  in  my  bathroom  there 
hangs  a small  motto  calendar  published  an- 
nually since  1884  by  the  Scattergood  Fam- 
ily. For  March,  the  dominant  quotation  is 
from  Stephen  Cary,  a former  clerk  of  the 
AFSC  Corporation:  “Good  enduringly 
practiced  must  overcome  evil.” 

That  quote  has  stayed  with  me  since  the 
first  of  the  month  as  I have  thought  about  a 
call  to  this  year’s  Yearly  Meeting  because 
it  is  a message  of  hope  in  a dark  and  diffi- 
cult time.  This  year’s  theme,  “Where  do 
we  witness  for  peace?”  is  a query  that  as- 
sumes much  of  us.  It  asks  that  our  witness- 


ing for  peace  be  very  much  a part  of  our 
lives  but  wonders  where  we  do  it:  in  our 
homes,  at  our  jobs,  in  our  communities,  and 
among  the  various  bodies  that  govern  us? 
These  days  violence  so  fills  the  news  holes 
and  media  space  of  the  nation  it  is  hard,  liv- 
ing apart  as  we  IMYM  Quakers  do,  to  feel 
we — as  individuals — can  make  a difference. 
However,  sharing  among  ourselves  at  our 
annual  gathering  the  stories  of  where  and 
how  we  witness  for  peace  can  give  us  all  a 
sense  of  faith  and  hope  in  the  “enduring 
practice  of  good.” 

We  will  be  able  to  hear  of  each  other’s 
successes  and. ..yes,  some  failures,  and  from 


those  stories,  gather  strength  for  our  dif- 
ficult but  necessary  commitment  to  wit- 
ness for  love,  hope  and  peace  wherever 
we  are. 

Along  with  hearing  each  other’s  stories 
we  will,  this  year,  have  an  opportunity  to 
hear  how  Quakers  witness  for  peace  on 
the  global  level.  Stephen  Collett,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Quaker  United  Nations  Of- 
fice will  be  our  guest  resource  speaker. 
Steve  brings  a breadth  of  international 
experience;  he  grew  up  in  the  American 
Midwest  and  has  lived,  farmed  and 
taught  in  Norway  for  many  years.  For 
the  past  decade  Steve  has  led  the  Quaker 
presence  at  the  United  Nations  in  the 
Quaker  United  Nations  Office  (QUNO). 
He  holds  particular  interests  in  disarma- 
ment, regional  security  and  sustainable 
development,  all  areas  critical  to  our  wit- 
nessing for  peace.  He  will  have  much  to 
tell  us,  both  in  his  keynote  address  and  in 
an  Interest  Group  he’ll  lead  later. 

Friends,  I hope  this  year  you  will  make 
the  effort  to  come  to  IMYM.  We  are 
maturing  as  a yearly  meeting  and  need  all 
the  diversity  and  intentional,  caring  en- 
ergy we  can  gather  to  grow  in  the  Spirit. 
As  I said  last  year,  it  is  always  good  to  be 
among  friends  who  are  Friends.  But 
more  importantly,  as  Eileen  Hammer  of 
Albuquerque  Monthly  Meeting  wrote  in 
the  Santa  Fe  Meeting’s  January  1997 
Newsletter,  “Our  connections  should  be 
the  joy  of  seeing  the  Spirit  manifested  in 
each  other.”  □ 
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